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We  have  often  had  occafion  to  repel  the  cenfures  of  fome  who 
objed  to  the  plan  of  our  Political  Appendix ;  thk  the  events  of 
the  fucceeding  month  frequently  falfify  the  views  amd  conjedurb 
of  the  preceding,^  .It  js  only  this  tranfient,  this  fleeting  pidure, 
and  unfubflantial  (hadow,  that  it  is'  intended  to  catch. — But,  as  the 
various  fads  and  views,  dated  in  our  monthly  fpeculations,  do.not 
deferve  or  claim  the  place  of  hillory,  there  rs  not  any  great  ufe,  of 
indeed  propriety,  in  giving  a  more  particular  Index  of 'National 
AflFairs  than  that  here  given — and  the  general  annunciation,  in 
the  title-page,  of -A  Monthly  Retrospect  of  Inventions, 
Discoveries,  anD  Practical  .Controversies  and  Con* 
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^  Art.  I.  Letters  from  Scandinavia  on  the  pajl ,  and  prefent State 
'  of  the  northern  Nations  of  Europe9  pp.  94^  8v6.  2  vols. 

,  -4.  Kobinfons.  LfOndon)  1796. 

JwA  RTS,  fclences,  empire,  and  all  that  is  moft  xntercfting  and 
animating  to  mankind,  have  proceeded,  by  a  gradual  pro- 
.^reiEon,  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft;  and,  on  this  fide  the  equa«. 
;tor,  from  fouth  to  north.  From  certain  aftronomical  and  geo- 
'graphical  obfervations,  and  certain  phenomena,  the  wrecks  of 
animals,  as  well  as  of  human  focieties  and  of  arts,  combined 
with  fads  and  traditions  preferved  in  the  writings  of  antiquity, 
J  it  has  been  conjedured,  with  much  plauftbility,  that  China, 
MIndia,  and  Egypt,  commonly  cbnfidered  as  the  cradles  of  the 
^uman  race,  derived  their  inhabitants  and  their  arts  from  the* 
^igh  northern  latitudes;  and  perhaps,  in  part,  though  more  in- 
^^iredly,  from  a  continent,  the  Hel^rides  perhaps,  or  the  illand 
fof  Atlas  of  the  ancients,  now  funk  in  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The 
.philofophers,  who  take  things  on  this  grand  fcale,  contemplating 
J^is  migration  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  from  nor^  to  foiuh,  as 
l^one  of  thofe  revolutions  that  are  as  regular  and  conftant  in  the 
^ideftinies  of  the  human  race,  as  the  periods  and  the  laws  of  the 
^fheavenly  bodies,  confider  this  northward  and  weftward  pro* 
j|grel&on  of  the  arts,  as  a  return  to  their  native  country. 

9  ,  But  whatever  fentiments  may  be  entertained  on  this  fubjed, 
l&ertain  it  is,  that,;  at  the  prefent  moment,  the  northern  king- 
■doms  of  Europe,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Poland,  if 
Bt  yet  may  be  .called  a  kingdom^  and,  above  all,  Ruflia,  prefent 
%o  the  curious  and  philofophical,  as  well  as  the  mercantile  and 
Irolitical  traveller,  a  very^  interefting  and  important  fcene  of 
^ i  JKNGt  R£ Y.  YOL,  XX YU.  JAN.  1 796.  A  obferva* 
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Letters  from  Scandinavia^ 

obfervation.  And  accordingly  travellers  have,  for  fome  years 
back,  made  the  tour  of  northern  as  well  as  fouthern  Europe. 

Indeed,  at  all  times,  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  a6ted  an 
important  part  in  the  political  drama  of  Europe.  Who  does 
not  know  that  the  Romans  were  never  able  to  cftablifli  their 
empire  beyond  the  Danube  ?  or  is  ignorant  of  the  immenfe 
forces"  and  military  (kill  of  the  Parthians,  and  other  Scythian  or 
Tartarian  nations  ?  of  the  hardy  and  invincible  valour  of  the 
Sarmatians,  or  tribes  extending  over  Poland  and  the  north- 
eaftern  parts  of  Germany?  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  ?  and 
the  Scythian  or  Tartarean  hordes  that  afterwards  overran  and 
took  poflellion  of  the  Roman  empire?  Imexploring  the  prefent 
and  pad  date  of  Scythia,  ^Sarmatia,  and  particularly  what  was 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Scandinavia,  that  is, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden^  and  Ruffian  Finland,  and  other 
places  on  the  Baltic,  we  trace  our  own  defcent;  and  in  lan¬ 
guage,  names  of  places,  and  various  cudoms  and  modes  of 
thinking,  fecognife  the  abodes,  and,  in  fome  meafure,  converfe 
with  our  ancedors,  Thusj  perhaps,*  after  a  lapfe  of  a  thoufand 
years,  the  curious  traveller  from  the  (bores  of  North  America 
rnay  delight  to  trace  and  contemplate  the  vediges  of  his  ancedry 
in  England.  '  • 

^  The  preponderating  power,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  Afia,  is  Ruffia.  It  is  the  Ruffian  government  and  man¬ 
ners,'  therefore,  and  the  manners  and  cudoms  of  the  various 
tribes  and  nations  over  whom  it  extends,  that  form  the  principal 
topic  of  the  letters  before  us. 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  trace,*  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  the  hidory  of  Ruffia  three  centuries  backward.  We 
have,  however,  a  clear  enough  account  of  tlK  laws  and  inditu- 
tions  of  the  dukedom,  or  kingdom,  whichfoever  it  may  be  called, 
of  Mufeovy,  from  the  travels  of  the  Barons  Herberdein  and 
Mayberg,  performed  and  publifhed  towards  the  middle  of  lad 
century.  Some  curious  and  intereding  fa£l?,  as  well  as  the  ge¬ 
neral  principles  and  views  of*  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  are  re¬ 
corded  by  Voltaire.  Our  late  travellers  in  Ruffia,  Wraxall, 
Coxe,  and  Cantreau,  contain  little  belides  contributions  and 
gjleanings  from  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  a  few  books  of  me¬ 
moirs,  and  the  works  of  Pallas,  and  other  academicians  of  Pc- 
terlburgh.  Mr.  Coxe,  howevei?,  has  fwclled  his  volumes  with 
papers  on  various  fubjedls — datidical  tables,  mercantile  lids, 
and  fundry  experiments  in  mechanics  and  natural  philofophy. 
His  book  is  not  ufclefs,  though  in  the  lad  degree  heavy  and 
dull,  to  mod  readers.  Several  of  his  articles  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  with  propriety  into  commercial  didionaries,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  arts  and  fciences,  and*  into'  the  collections* of  fuch 
7  *  •  iiadudrious 
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induftrious  compilers  as  Sir  John  Sinclair.  The  hlftory  of 
Sweden  has  been  illuftrated  by  the  fage  and  exa£l  Puffendorf, 
and  the  lively  and  rapid  ftyle  of  the  philofophical  and  well, 
informed  Vtrtot.  Voltaire,  too,  has  written  the  hiftory  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  The  Danilh  hiftory  has  been  illuf¬ 
trated  by  the  famous  Saxo  Grammaticus^  by  Krantziusy  Mturfiusy 
Pentanus  i  and,  in  later  times,  by  Mr.  Maillet,  who  has  pene¬ 
trated,  with  the  torch  of  philofophy  as  well  as  of  hiftory,  into 
the  ancient  forefts  and  woods,  as-  well  as  hamlets  and  huts,  of 
Scandinavia. — Of  the  principal  hiftorians  of  Poland  we  have 
made  mention  in  the  fecond  article  of  our  laft  number,  p.  41 1. 
The  prefent  ftate  of  Denmark,  Sweden,"  and  Poland,  as  well  as 
Ruflia,  has  been  touched  on  by.  Mr.  Coxe.  But  neither  Mr. 
Coxe,  nor  any  of  our  other  travellers  in  the  north,  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Scandinavian  Let¬ 
ters  under  review,  in  point  of.hiftorical  refearch,  profound  re- 
fteeftion,  variety  of  obfervation,  and  livelinefs  as  well  as  force  of 
ftyle,  varying  from  the  one  to  the  other  according  to  the 
fubjc£t.  •  ■ 

On  the  public  affairs  of  Poland,  the  leaft  attended  to  by 
other  travellers  into  Sarmatia  and  Scandinavia,  our  author  has 
infifted  at  greater  length,  as  well  as  in  a  more  fyftematical  and 
regular,  manner,  than  on  thofe  of  the  otner  countries  through 
which  he  palfes.  He  deduces,  in  a  ftream  of  narration  clear 
yet  rapid,  the  Polifh  hiftory  from  the  chief  of  a  Sarmatian  horde, 
chofen  at  a  period  of  general  freedom,  by  the  voice  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  to  the  prefent  times,  that  have  feen  the  prhat  and 
GOOD  Stanislaus  Augustus  refigning  his  crown,  a  ftate  pri- 
foner,  at  Grodno.  ■  ~ 

In  comparing  this  concife  but  well-conne£led  hiftory  of  Po¬ 
land  with  the  compilation  on  the  fame  fubjetft,  of  which  we  gave 
an  account  in  our  laft  Number,  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  alfo  the  different  effe£Is  of  fuch  compilations  or  col¬ 
lections  with  thofe  of  genuine  or  legitimate  hiftory.-  That 
compilation,  as  we  have  obferved,  is  formed  on  the  plan  of 
books  of  geography,  and  comprifes  various  fubjeds  or  articles ; 
but  what  we  have  to  do  with,  in  the  prefent  comparifon,  is,  the 
political  hiftory  of  Poland  only.  Here,  the  compiler  of  Vernor 
and  Hood’s  Hiftory  oL Poland  obferves  fomewhat  of  the  ftyle 
and  manner 'of  narrative  (though  loofe  and  diffufe,  and  deftitute 
of  that  perfpicuity  of  arrangement  and  eafe  of  tranfition  that 
form  the  chief  charm  of  hiftorical  compofition),  as  long  as  he 
is  guided  by  the  writings  of  others ;  that  is,  until  the  firft  par¬ 
tition  of  Poland  in  1773.  After  that  period,  when  he  is  not 
led  by  the  hand,  even  by  writers  in  fyftems  of  geography,  he 
lays  before  his  readers  a  great  number  of  ftate  papers,  memorials, 
*  ■  ‘  A  2  manifeftoes, 
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manlfedoes,  rcmonftrances,  orders,  letters,  &c.  &c. ;  alledging 
that  this  is  the  beft  way  of  writing ‘hiftory;  becaufe  he  thus 
pays  a  compliment  to  the  underftandings  of  his  readers,  in  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  combine  fadls  and  make  reflexions,  and  draw  con- 
clufions  for  themfelves.  The  firft  part  of  that  book  is  com¬ 
pilation  ;  the  latter  does  not  come  up  even  to  compilation,  and 
merits  only  the  title  of  colleXions.  We  do  not  by  any  means 
retraX  a  whit  from  what  we  faid,  in  our  laft  Number,  concern¬ 
ing  the  laudable  motives,  as  well  as  the  candour  and  judgment, 
of  the  editor,  and  the  probable  acceptability  of  his  publication 
at  the  prefent  time ;  but  this  we  fey,  that  whoever  will  perufc 
the  concife  hiftory  of  Poland^  contained  in  lefs  than  200  pages 
of  the  Letters  from  Scandinavia,  and  guided  throughout  by  the 
chain  of  caufe  and  eiFeX,  like  the  links  of  a  demonftration, 
will  be  better  fatisfied,  more  inftruXed,  more  charmed  in  the 
perufal,  and  retain  more  in  his  memory,  than  by  reading  over, 
with  the  greateft  care,  Mr.  Vernor^s  hiftory,  though  it  runs  to 
more  than  500  pages.— But  we  return  to  take  a  more  particular 
review  of  the  inftruXive  and  very  entertaining  Letters  from 
Scandinavia;  and  this  we  (ball  do,  as  it  is  impoflible,  con- 
liftently  with  our  limits,  even  to  enumerate  the  contents  of  all 
the  letters,  by  extraXing  fome  paflages,  and  making  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  the  whole. 

Our  author  commences  and  carries  on  the  greater  part  of  this 
correfpondence  at  St.  Peterlburg ;  on  which  he  makes  the. fol¬ 
lowing  remarks,  equally  juft,  piXurefque,  and  proper  for  an  in- 
troduXion  to  the  volume  before  us : 

St.  P  E  T  E  R  S  B  U  R  G. 

•  Were  a  philofopher  to  choofe  a  ftation  from  whence  to  obferve 
human  nature  in  its  greateft  diverfity  of  charafter  and  appearance, 
he  ought  to  fix  upon  the  capital  of  Ruftia.  From  the  Hotel  de 
Londrest  from  whence  I  now  write,  he  would  fee  a  continual .  fuc- 
ceffion  of  people  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  drefled  in  the  fa- 
fhion  of  their  country ;  and  with  the  fanciful  ornaments  of  courtiers, 
and  cavaliers,  and  heydukes,  and  running  footmen;  the  venerable 
beards  and  .flowing  veftments  of  priefts,  and  the  cropped  heads  and 
leather  coats  of  peafants ;  forming  one  of  the  moft  amufing  and  whim- 
fical  fccnes  that  can  be  imagined. 

<  The  diverfity  is  as  great  in  the  manner  of  life,  as  It  is  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  thole  who' inhabit  this  city.  Foreigners  generally  con¬ 
tinue  attached  to  their  native  habits  and  predileXions ;  and,  in  St. 
Peterlburg,  you  may  be  entertained  after  the  manner  of  almoft  every 
nation  in  Europe,  as  .well  as  moft  of  the  Afiatic  tribes,  from  the  wall 
of  China  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oby,  and  from  Conftantinople  to  the 
fea  of.  Kamtfchatka. 
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I  tm  much  pleafed  with  the  freedom  which  ftrtngcrs  enjoy  here 
I  mean  the  freedom  from  being  raoleftcd  on  account  of  the  Angu¬ 
larity  of  their  manner  and  appearance. 

‘  In  St.  Peterfburg,  not  only  do  you  fee  people  appearing  in  na¬ 
tional  drelTes  of  the  mod  various  faihions  and  materials,  without 
drawing  on  themfelves  particular  regard,  but  often  alfo,  on  a  maf- 
querade  evening,  you  obferve  many  walking  to  the  public  rooms  in 
their  mafks  and  other  whimlicai  accoutrements,  without  attrading  a 
troublefome  degree  of  attention. 

‘  Some  of  our  countrymen,  who  are  fo  zealoufly  Englilh  as  to  rc^ 
vere  even  the  follies  and  cxceffes  which  fpring  out  of  our  free  conlli- 
tution,  afFe6f  to  confider  this  circumdance  as  an  indance  of  the  du- 
pidity  of  the  Ruldan  charader,  and  of  the  degradation  to  which  the 
people  are  reduced  by  the  adive  operation  of  adefpotic  government, 
it  does  not  appear  to  roe,  however,  that  any  fuch  fuppofition  is  nc- 
I  ceflary  to  account  for  the  fad.  The  Ruffian  empire  is  made  up  of  a 
J  variety  of  nations,  differing  from  one  another  in  language,  in  drefs, 
^  and  in  manners.  The  court  drefs  being  purely  foreign,  there  are  no 
^  i  circumdances  which  give  to  any  one  national  drefs  of  the.  empire  the 
I  fuperiority  over  all  the  red.  Hence  every  tribe  preferves  its  own  ; 
and  as  the  capital  naturally  attrads  to  itfelf  fome  individuals  from 
every  nation  of  which  the  empire  is  compofed,  the  inhabitants  of  St. 
Peterfburg  are  accudomed  to  fee  much  greater  variety  of  dredes  than 
thofe  of  aimed  any  other  city..  Habit. produces  the  fame  ededs  in 
;  Ruf&a  that  it  does  in  other  countries :  a  Ruffian  can.no  more  than  an 
;  Ehglifhman  be  fuppofed  to  dand  gaping  in  idle  wonder>  at  objeda 
which  he  may  fee  every  hour  of  the  day.^  ... 

'  i  .:  .  « 

The  CzAKiKA  Katherine  II. 

y  *  «  *  * 

^  I  am  fehfible  that,  ih  attempting  to  bedow  p'raife  on  the  Emprefs 
|l  of  Ruffia,  I  have  to  encounter  opinions  which  have  long  been  eda- 
.  I  blifhed  in  your  mind.  Like  mod  of  our  countrymen,  you  have 
^  formed  your  idea  of  her  charader  from  a  few  detached  fads ;  which, 

•  { as  generally  happens  to  fuch  reports,  have  been  embellifhed  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  didance  from  which  they  have  come,  with  many  ima- 
ginary  circumdances  fafhioned  to  the  theories  of  thofe  who  have  im- 
|jj  ported  and  rehearfed  them.  I  am  fure,  however,  you  will  do  me  the 
judice  to  believe  that  I  would  not  will^gly  millead  you,  efpecialiy 
on  a  fubjed  where  I  can  have  no  interefi  in  mifreprefentation.  I  had, 
when  I  came  into  this  country,  iimilar  impreffions  of  thb  aiigud  per- 
fonage  with  you :  and,  when  1  fird  heard  her  virtues  extolled,  an 
emotion  of  difgud  involuntarily  mixed  itfelf  with  my  incredulity. 
But  a  longer  rendence  has  convinced  me,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon 
the  natives  confider  the  revolution  to  be  one  of  the  mod  fortunate 
events  that  ever  happened  to  the  empire.  Without  entering  into  the 
difeuffion  of  the  particular  fads,  on  which  the  prejudice  againd  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruffia  is  founded,  I  only  bejg  leave  to  fubroit  it  to  your- 
fclf,  whether  the  fovereign  can  be  fuppofed  to  pofiefs  froall  merit, 
who,  coming  by  a  very  equivocal  title  to  the  throne  of  a  nation 
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accullomed  to  faClion  and  revolution,  has  been  able,  daring  a  long 
reign  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  to  unite  in  her  favour  the  general 
voice  of  the  people/ 

*  I  ought  to  except  the  prefent  Emprefs  from  any  lhare  in  the  cen- 
fure  which  I  think  due  to  the  fovereigns  of  Ruflia,  for  having  neg- 
ie£led  the  mafs  of  the  people,  in  their  endeavours  to  civiliie  their 
empire.  She  has  beftowed  her  chief  attention  on  the  lower  orders  of 
her  fubjeds.  The  inArudion  of  the  higher  clafTes  had  already  been 
fufficiently  provided  for.  But  it  remained  for  her  to  procure  the 
means  of  improvement  for  thofe  who  had  ndther  money  nor  leifure 
to  attend  the  feminaries  which  had  formerly  been  inilituted.  Accord¬ 
ingly  (he  has  ellabliihed  a  number  of  fchools,  in  various  parts  of  her 
dominions,  at  which  the  children  of  the  lower  claiTes  are  inftrudted 
in  the  elementary  parts  of  knowledge  fuited  to  their  ftations.* 

*  A  new  hillorical  play  was  lately  produced  at  the  grand  theatre  at 

Peteriburg.  Report  gives  it  to  the  pen  of  the  Emprefs.  It  alludes  to 
the  ancient  hiAory  of  Ruffia,  and  of  the  connexion  between  the  Ruffian 
and  Grecian  fovereigns,  and  of  their  intermarriages  together.  Some 
petty  princes,  who  difturbed  the  primitive  dukedom  of  Ruilia,  whofe 
capital  city  was  KioiF,  are  brought  in  chains  before  the  Czar.  KiofF, 
Atuated  upon  the  elevated  banks  of  the  river  Nieper,  is)pidlured  in 
a  beautiful  fccnc.  The  galley  fleet  appears  afloat  upon  the  river, 
I'he  Duke  is  bufied  in  the  hall  of  audience,  receiving  and  fending 
away  difpatches  to  various  provinces,  and  giving  orders  to  his  fur^ 
rounding  minifters.  ^ 

*  His  fon,  the  young  Duke,  fets  oS-  for  Byzantium,  and  marries 
a  Grecian  princefs.  The  royal  pair  vifit  in  his  capital  their  Ruflian 
father.  A  moveable  feene  reprefents  the  diftant  march  of  their  efcort ; 
numerous  armies,  waggons,  camels  loaded  with  precious  articles; 
fquadrons  of  cavalry  guard  the  young  princefs  and  her  hufband  in 
their  triumphal  car. 

'  *  The  heralds  with  trumpets  announce  their  arrival, ‘  ^The  pro- 
ceflion  palTes  along  the  flage;  the  officers  of  the  Grecian  court  in 
their  proper  habits  and  iniignia;  the  Princefs^s  maids  lead  or  follow 
hi  the  proceffion,  according  to  their  ranks.  The  Duke  receives  them 
m  his  hall  of  audience.  The  young  Prince  condufts  his  veiled  bride 
to  the  prefencc.  The  fuperior  lady  of  the  Ruffian  court,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  prieftefs,  approaches  the  Grecian  Emprefs,  and  pours 
myrrh  or  other  pounded  heiifs  upon  her  head.  The  Duke  entreats 
her  to  unveil  t  *an  oflicer  of  the  court,  or  prieft,  at  a  refpeflful  dif- 
tance,  touches  the  Princefs’s  veil  with  a  wand,  and  lifts  h  off#  She 
appears  crowned,  and  in  the  Grecian  habit ;  and  making  her  obei- 
fance  to  the  Duke,  he  embraces  and  falutes  her.  Attended  to  her 
chamber  by  her  own  and  the  Ruffian  female  maids  of  honour,  the  lat¬ 
ter  und  refs  the  Princefs,  and  again  drefs  her  in  the  Ruffian  habit. 
The  Princefs  refumes  her  veil,  and,  feated  at  the  head  of  her  ladies, 
the  Ruffian  female  dancers  and  lingers  entertain  her  with  their  per¬ 
formances.  The  Princefs,  having  remained  for  fome  time  at  KiolF, 
takes  leave  of  the  Duke,  invi^g  him  tp  vifit  the  court  of  By* 
kantium.  . ' 
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*  The  next  fcene  again  prefents  to  view  the  city  of  Kioff.  The. 
Duke  embarks  in  his  §alley  for  Byzantium,  and  fails  down  thc^ 
Nicper.  As  the  entcrtmnments  given  at  his  own  court  were  fimplc, 
and  charadterillic.of  the  manners  of  his  nation,  fo  the  fplcndid  re¬ 
ception. he  met  with  from  his  Grecian  daughter  was  equally  fo  of  the- 
power  and  grcatnefs  of  her  empire.  The  heralds  announce  the  ar-  ' 
rival  of  the  Duke.  The  Grecian  Emperor  and  Emprefs  rife  from 
their  throne  in  the  audience  chamber,  and  receive  him,  as  do  the 
numerous  and  fplendid  courtiers,  with  every  mark  of  honour  and 
reverence.  The  Duke's  heralds  read  a  lilf  of  his  titles.  I  fufoeft, 
from  the  length  of  this  lift,  that  Catharine  II.  had  added  fevcral  not' 
then  exifting  in  the  perfons  of  the  Ruffian  Dunces. 

*  A  table  is  fuperbly  covered  ;  the  goblets  and  cups  were  of  maiTy 
filver,  fent  from  the  palace  at  Peterfburg.  The  whole  feryicc  was  .gf 
the  fame  metal,  as  well  as  many  pieces  of  pure  gold. 

*  The  mock  fovercigns  wore  crowns  of  gold,  fparkling  with  real 
diamonds  of  great  value.  A  guard  flood  behind  the  feenes  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  attempt  upon  the  rich  J'cencry^  which  had  never  before  been 
introduced  into  theatres.  * 

‘  The  Grecian  Emprefs  fat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  the  Duke 
upon  her  right,  and  her  hufband  upon  her  left  hand.  The  courtiers  * 
and  ladies  of  the  court  flood  around  them,  but  other  attendants 
waited  at  table.  At  intervals  a  band  of  mufic,  Grecian  dancers  and 
[fingers,  perform  before  the  augufl  aflemblage.  The  fovereigns  rife 
from  table.  The  Duke  leads  the  Emprefs  to  the  amphitheatre, 
which  appears,  in  the  next  fcene,  ere£led  round  the  ftage.  This.pre- 
fented  a  new  and  uncommon  profpe6l.  It  was  crowded  with  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies  of  the  Grecian  court,  and  with  the  Ruffian  cour¬ 
tiers  who  had  accompanied  the  Duke  in  their  national  habits.  The 
Grecian  and  Ruffian  guards,  in  their  ancient  national  uniforms,  filled 
up  the  remaining  fpace.  The  Duke,  the  Emprefs,  and  her  hufband, 
were  feated  in  the  fame  gallery  upon  the  right,  but  divided  from  their 
courtiers  by  a  partition ;  and  their  place  otherways  diftinguilhed.  The 
Grecian'  fencers;  gladiators,  wrefllers,  (hooters  with  the  bow,  in 
their  turns  difplayed  their  dexterity;  fometimes  they  contended  ia 
parties,  fometimes  only  two  fought  for  the  prize.  The  foot-racers 
wheeled  around  the  polls,  and.preffed  on  to  the  goal.  The  coo^ 
querors  were  crowned  with  laurel ;  they  carried  too  the  arms  of  the 
vanquilhed,  who  walked  around  the  flage  behind  them;  and  all,  as 
they  paffed  the  fovereigns  and  courtiers,  faluted  them. 

^  A  fecond  ftage  was  creded  beneath,  and  at  the  further  end  of  the 
amphitheatre.  A  reprefen taiion  of  the  ancient  drama  was  exhibited. 
Two  adors  alternately  appeared,  and  delivered  difeourfes  from  the 
plays  of  Euripides,  The  audience  were  tranfported  into  old  times, 
and  imagined  themfclves*  feated  in  Rome  or  in  Athens.  At  the  con- 
clufion  of  this  drama,  confiding  of  fereral  ads,  between  which  the 
audience  were  entertained,  as  ufual,  with  mufic,  a  ftair  was  conflruded 
to  the  gallery,  where  the  fovereigns  minifters  were  feated ;  they 
defeended  by  this  flair,  failed  with  the  bucklers,'  the  banners,  and 
.  *  -•  A  4  ,  .  fpears^ 
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fpears,  of  the  conquerors  in  the  preceding  games*  The  curtail 

dropped  amidft  the  huzzas  of  ^e  gu^ds  and  uie  found  of  trumpets/ 

**  •  • 

We  might  go  on,  by  farther  extra£ls,  to  fill  up  the  picture, 
though  the  (ketches  of  the  different  members  and  features 
be  drawn,  on  different  occafions,  in  different  letters  — but 
for  farther  traits  of  this  great  princefs  ;  farther  illuftrations  of 
her  talents  and  virtues,  as  well  as  drefs,  cuftoms,  manners,  and 
domeftic  economy,  wp  niuft  refer  our  readers  to  the  publication 
from  which  we  have  made  thefe  extradls. 

[To  he  continued.  ] 


Art.  II.  Varieties  of  Literature^  fcfr.  pp.  lll6.  8vo.  2  VOl$« 
15s.  boards,  Debrett*  London,  1795. 

.  [  Concluded from  our  lajl  Number.  ] 

Among  the  articles  in  this  various  colleflion,  one  of  the 
moft  worthy  of  attention,  is,  An  Excurjion  to  the  Realms  be^ 
lowy  by  Mr.  Wieland-  The  Prpfeffor,  after  a  great  deal  of  expla¬ 
nation,  and  reflections  relating  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which 
his  foul  leaves  his  body,  and  proceeds  upon  her  little  excurfions, 
tells  us,  that  the  condition  in  which  (he  finds  herfelf  in,  fuch 
cxcurfion^  has  fo  great  a  fimilitude  with  [to]  what  we  call 
dreaming,  that  at  nrft  he  even  thought  hinifelf  impofed  upon^ 
and  was  very  much  inclined  to  take  what  happened  to  him  in 
^is  fingular  ff ate  for  nothing  but  a  dream  However,  he 


•  Thus,  in  *  The  Man  in  the  Moon/  Charles  Fox,  carried  up 
into  the  higheil  mountain  in  the  moon,  *  is  flruck  with  amazeiDentj, 
and  can  fcarcely  believe  that  he  is  awake*  *  It  is  a  dream— I  will 
try  to  roufe  myfelf  from  deep,  and  extricate  my  mind  from  the 
.power  of  this  illuiion.’— <  Having  faid  this,  he  began  to  pinch  his 
left  arm,  to  bite  his  lips,  to  pull  his  ears,  and  to  tear  his  hair*  Theft 
expedients  failing,  he  jumped  up,  and  (lamped  with  his  feet,  and  at 
lafl  laid  himfelf  down  and  tofled  about,  hoping  to  awake  in  his  own 
bed.  The  fuppofed  illufion,  in  fpite  of  all  tkefe  efforts.  Hill  cohti- 
nued.’^-^lu  this  idea,  which  is  indeed  very  natural,  the  authors  of 
thefe  excurfions,  the  one  lunar,  the  other  infernal,  both  agree*  But 
as  to  the  machinery  by  which  they  tranfport  their  travellers  to  their 
reTpedive  defiinations,  they  differ  very  widely  indeed.  •  The  German 
profefibr  judges  it  neceffary,  by  a  profufion  of  learning,  and  learned 
chimeras,  to  render  the  temporary  emancipation  and  abfence  of  his 
([bpl  from  his  body  not  only  not  iyconceiveaUe,  but  not  .altogether. 
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to)n  obfcrved,  that,  in  this  cafe,  it  always  depended  on  bis 
choice  into  what  place ,  he  would  be  tranfported,  and  that  there 
^was  a  coherency  and  an  arrangement  in  his  ideas  which  never 
^ur  [meaning  occurs,  as  arrangement^  not  ideas*  is  the  nomi- 
n^ivej  in  what  are  called  dreams.  Lucian’s  Dialogues  of  the 
Djkadj^in  the  tranflation  of  which  he  was  diligendy  employed, 
i^iirally  excited  in  him  a  paffionate  defire  of  inyeltigating,  as 
’he  as  poffible,  with  his  own  eyes,  what  is  going  forward  in  the 
regions  below.  By  a  certain  manipulation,  more  Ample  than 
ttt  fomnambulatorical,  he  found .  himfelf  in  a  region  which  he 
•kdew,  at  firft  fight,-  to  be  the  elyfian  fields.  Whilft  he  was 
Ittoking  around,  among  an  innumerable  hoft  of  human  forms, 
to  fee  if  there  was  any  one  who  could  help  him  out  of  bis  fiir» 
phfe,  be  perceived  a- fbade  coming  up  to  him,  whom,  by  his 
form  and  attire,  he  filould  at  firit  have  taken  for  a  capuchin 
monk,  but  whom,  on  looking  again,  he  knew,  by  his  bald  pate^ 
'by  his  merry  countenance,  and  a  certain  fatirical  leer,  to  be  the 
blenippus  of  Lucian.  This  Menippus  here  played  the  part  of 
S  philofophical  harlequin }  tolerated  on  the  fame  footing  as 
Momus  among  the  gods.  A  buffoon,  who  always  finding  fub- 
teds  for  his  jeers  in  one  or  other  even  of  the  inhabitants  of 
dyfium,  appeared  almoft  indifpenfable  to  the  keeping  up  of  a 
certain  genial  conviviality  in  their' fociety;  and  the  lalt  of  his 
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wbile  the  mind  is  in  a  metaphyfical  reverie,  improbable.  The  fdi« 
tor  of  *'The  Man  in  the  Moon*  carries  his  hero  into  the  moon  hf 
lOeans  of  very  extraordinary  though  fimple.  machinery ;  a  corneous 
^crefcence,  or  wort,  on^the  manjn  the  moon's  nofe.  The  imagi* 
nation,  fqr  a  time>  feems'  as  capable  of  /nva/Iowing,  though  not  of 
iige/iing,  the  movement  on  the  corneous  excrefcence,  as  any  other 
in  the  travels. — rThe  learned  Profeffor,  while  he  wades  through 
twelve  pages  of  learned  vagaries  to  the  Icene  of  converfation  that  is 
end  of  his  excurfion,  only  reminds  us  that  be  is  labouring  to  make 
|ls  believe  a  fidiion.  He  no  doubt  intends  his  combinations  for  this 
purpofe  as  wit;  but  it  is,  like  moil  German  jokes,  formal,  far* 
fetched,  and  heavy.  There  is  no  foch  thing  as  making  us  laugh 
by  the  dint  of  learned  indullry.  ' .  ' 

^  The  power  of  the  imagination  to  overcome,  for  a  time,  any 
;^ulty  that  does  not  immediately  prefent  to  view  an  inconfiftency  or 
jsbfurdity,  has  not  been  duly  noticed  by  critics  when  they  would  con* 
Ane  genius  too  clqfely  within  the  bounds  of  unity  of  time  and  place* 
^he  imagination  can  formount  and  fupply  defcdls  or  chafms  in  thefe 
|categories;  and,  with  the  licenfe  that  this  power  of  imagination 
Mows,  the  ingenious  and  fervid  poet  can  make  a  greater  number  chan 
be  otherwife  could,  of  fele^ons— a  greater  number  of  rays  into  one 
pocus.  This  power  of  the  imagination  is  happily  illufirated  in  the 
^Un  ^  Mndudt  of  Mrs.  Inchbaid’s  Simplb  StoilTc 
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Wrt  was  foa,^  m  give  greater  attraaion  and  variety  to  tlfe 
between  fuch  a'numbrS^ c^ally  tempefSTpirS 

•  Thaf  •  V  5  ^  common  concernment  ?’ 

Wngl^who.’ iTiow  ‘  '•’*  of  affembled 

of  Roofing  one  from  ainongllThem^arformSlf  th^G 

Sjfrdgm'“p«^abrtr““"*  ^  ^<=bnowledged  as  tiSreoCon 

kl<;Sd*IId  >l>'  '■<'«»■■  of  «e(h  mJ 

n.rp«roMl.t  ”f  £  ‘Yn'T"*’  °?  ?' 

fitor  feys,  ^  conclufion  of  which’ the  vi- 

■  Tke^hidory  of  monarchs  and  nations;  fo  ftras  I  know  it 

ah“S:f5lo  t.",^r‘'"  ^ 

*  t  ^  J  '  handfome  man  aDnrosrli 

»I.S  s^Thr'';  "'f  -  ”1"“  ««»"*"»« 

niien.  Thou  arc  Derhans  m  n- 


*  .  yn  - lAvuuruc  Qiicipie  of  the  u 
ef  a iadgl  bWa^us.*“^  will  confent  to  take  upon  him-thc  office 

A  t 

«  j  nowt  cnfues  between  Wieland,  Xenbnhon 

-p  .Jote 

_ _ *  4’ 

With  regard  to  the  dodfrines  and  arguments  of  this  elvfian 
?onverla^on,  there  is  nothing  in  it  of  any  confequence  materially 

tt“L^r,o*?£ '“v"  ^"4-.  x::  rn£ 

writers.— As  to  the  charm  that  the  author  means  to  difFufc  over 
!be?e^nralffLch'”'‘‘'‘'‘"f'^°^  a  voyage  to  the  (hades  below. 

mi„  5  idoS  befngT,£‘°Sd‘  t?;dT-  "“■  "■' 

mind,  by  an  imaginary 

th'n^  ■  Pooi'on,  being  placed  among  companr  that  view' 
things  tn  a  light  quite  different  from  rtat  in'^ich  wo  am 

accuftomed 
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iccuftomed  to  view  them,  the  author  is  led,  In  fome  ineafure, 
^cn  to  think  impartially ;  and,  at  any  rate,  a  ve^.l  of  impar¬ 
tiality  as  well  as  of  venerable  antiquity,  is  thrown  around  his 
eom£fition  in  the  eyes  of'  the  reader.  As  to  the  long  appa¬ 
ratus,  or  exodus,  by  which  he  introduces  himlelf  into  the  ely- 
,fcn  fields,  we  have  already  made  fome  obfervations  on  it,  and 
Iball  only  add,  that  Mr.  Wieland  himfelf  fcems  to  be  fenfible  of 
"  its  impropriety;  for,  in  the  midft  of  that  Exodus,  he  fays, 
v*U  entreat  forgivenefs,  if  this  prologue  (hould  have  excited  the 
K*  impatience  of  any  reader,  who  had  rather,  in  the  Homerian 
» ‘.fanner,  have  been  plunged,  as  foon  as  poflible,  into  the  ftream 
f  •’'of  the  narration ;  and,  as  a  token  of  his  pardon,  let  hitn  but 
^  ih'dultre  me  in  a  few  words  more,  and  I  fhall  immediately  pro- 
|  f  ceed'ta  ^  *  bufinefs.’-^Mr.  Wieland  here  (hews  that  he 
knows,  or  at  lead  has  read  of  what  is  juft  tafte  and  compofition 
in  the  writings  perhaps  of  rhetoricians;  though,  for  the- fake  of 
fcewing  his  erudition  and.  ftudied  wit,  he  obftinately  perfeveres 
in  his  long- winded,  and,  to  ufe  a  French  phrafe,  cgotiftic  in- 

trodu6lion.  '  .  - 

.  In  the  Olympic  Dialogue,  in  this  firft  volume,  by  the  fame 
author,  Jupiter  tells  juno,-  the  patronefs  of  kings  and  nobles, 
that  the  power  of  the  people  will  prevail  with  prevailing,  know- 
ledge.— The  cojiume  of  Homer  is  well  enough  fupported. 

Art.  III.'  Popular  Poetry  of  the  Esthonians.  In  a 

Letter  to  a  Friend. 

*  More  than  on.ee  have  I  been  in  a  doubt,  at  one  and  the  other 
ballad,  whether  I  Ihoiild  commit  it  to  paper  dr  not.  But,  if  we  place 
.^ourfelves  in  the  fpher'e  of  ideas  of  fuch  a  iimple  people,  and  confider 
;jthat  to  them,  with. whom  a  plated  button,  a  piece  of  linen,  an  old 
V  iBoIlar,  defeends  from  the  great-great-grandfather  as  an  inheritance 
to  the  latell  pofterity,  a  gaudy  filken  ribband  is  wealth ;  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  though  to  fuch  as  are  accuilomed  to  gems  and  jewels,-  and  all 
the  tinfel  of  the  earth,  thefe  artlefs  lays. may  appear  contemptible; 
Jyet,  to  thofe  who  can  enter  into  the  feelings  and  views  of  a  particular 
perfon,  or  of  a  particular  nation,  they  may  be  welcome,  if  not  aflually 
fpleafing. 

i  ‘  I  was  prefent  at  one  of  their  marriage  ceremonies.  But  many 
I  of  the  particulars  ar«  entirely  gone  out  of- my  mind;  and  fcraps  and 
fragments  are  hardly  worw  relating.  Prefents  were  difiributed 
-'among  the  guerts,  who  in  return  gave  fome  fmall  piece  of.  money. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  bridegroom,  a  fong  was  llruck  up,  which, 
with  an  EngliOi  trannation,  1  fubjbin  in  the  Efthonian  tongue,  to  en- 


•  We  tranferibe  literally,  to  Ihew  how  incorredly  this  work  Is 
printed,  as  well  as  the  tranilation  nngraiomatically  compofed. 


able 
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able  the  reader  to  judge  for  himfclf  of  the  found  of  the  language ;i 
particularly  as  an  Englilhman  will  pronounce  it  better  than  his  neigh.  | 
hours  the  Germans,  who  always  give  it  too  hard  an  accent,  though  i 
with  as  much  foftnefs  as  his  organs  will  allow.  The  Efthonians,  both  * 
men  and  women,  have  an  extremely  foft,  delicate,  and  tender  arii.  | 
culation,  which  is  uaatuinable  by  the  untradiable  mouth  of  a 
German.’ 

Efthonian  brides,  as  thofc  in  Norway  and  Scotland,  receive 
from  their  parents  fomething  towards  houfe-keeping,  linen, 
wearing-apparel,  and  a  cow  or  a  (beep,  &c. 

<  But,  if  fhe  be  an  orphan,  this  cannot  be  expefled.  How  trifling 
and  fcanty  muft  the  prefents  appear  in  comparifon  of  thofc  ufually 
given  about  among  the  guefls  on  fuch  occafions ! — The  following 
ballad  is  fung  by  an  orphan  at  the  time  of  diftributing  the  prefents : 

<  I  am  alone,  like  the  fparrow-hawk ; 

And  yet  the  fparrow-hawk  has  five  befides  hcrfelf. 

1  am  alone,  like  the  duck ; 

And  yet  the  duck  always  goes  in  pairs. 

1  am  alone,  like  the  crane ; 

And  yet  the  crane  has  fix  befides  herfelf. 

]  am  alone,  like  the  pelican  ; 

Yet  fhe  has  two  children. 

I  am  quite  alone. 

Have  no  father. 

No  mother,  . 

To  whom  fhall  I  lament  my  woes  ? 

.  To  whom  fhall  I  unbofom  my  diftrefs  ? 

On  whom  fhall  I  lean  when  people  fcold  me  i 

Shall  I  complain  to  the  crow-toe  flowers  ? 

The  flowers  will  fade: 

Shall  1  complain  to  the  flowers  of  parlley  ?  ’  "  ^ 

They  will  decay :  ^ 

Shall  I  complain  to  the  meadow-grafs  ? 

The  meadow-grafs  will  wither. 

And  yet  it  hears  my  lamentation. 

The  fong  of  the  wretched  orphan. 

Rife  up,  my  loving  mother! 

Rife  up,  my  loving  father ! 

Rife  up,  and  (hut  my  box ; 

Make  fall  the  trunk  that  holds  my  bridal  prefents  *  ! 

<  I  cannot  rife  up,  my  daughter ! 

*  I  cannot  rife  up,  I  am  not  awake ! 

*  The  green  grais  is  grown  over  my  head ; 

«  The  blades  of  grafs  grow  thick  on  my  grave,. 

*  The  blue  mift  of  the  foreft  is  before  my  eyes, 

<  And  on  my  feet  the  weeds  and  the  bulhes  are  grown/ 


•  Irony — it  is  too  full  of  prefents.  She  cannot  Ihut  the  lid  alone, 
it  is  fo  keaped  with  precious  things.  ^ 

«  An 


I 
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>■  •  Ah  ekgy, 'which,  for  truth  of  cxpreffion,  may  be  ranked  with 
<hofe  of  Ovid.  Who  does  not  here  participate  in  the  bitter  reflec¬ 
tions  of  an  orphan !  She  is  going  to  enter  on  a  new  condition  and 
flic  has  no  one  on  whom  (he  can  lean.  And  yet  (he  muft  make  pre- 
fcnts.— She  calls  to  her  parents  in  the  grave,  in  doleful  mockery, 

*  Dear  father,  help  me  to  Ihut  the  great  cheft  which  contains  my 
dowry.  It  is  fo  full  that  I  cannot  of  myfelf  (hut  down  the  cover. 
Give  me,  mother,  the  bridal  prefents,  which  the  guefts  are  ex- 

*  pelting  1*  But  their  fituation  is  their  fufficient  cxcufe.' 


ip  "We  arc  here  prcfented  with  other  fpccimens  of  Efthonian 
^^etry,  equally  fimplc  and  afFe£ling.  This  is  the  poetry  of  the 
Peart}  and  forms  a  contrail  with  thofe  pretended  poets  who 
iyake  verfes  by  the  aid  of  rhyming  diftionaries,  and  exaggerated 
Chrafeology,  and  ilriking  imagery,  collected  from  poets  of  rc- 
Butation,  and  combined  and  applied  to  their  own  fubjedls. 

*2 

(Art.  IV.  A  fuccinft  Account  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
<1  and  Stabia.  Written  from  Naples, 

i  ' 

,  iPortlci  and  Refina  are  built  on  lava;  and  beneath  thefe  two 
(daces  is  buried  the  great  Roman  city  Herculaneum. 

•  When  the  late  King  of  Spain»  at  that  time  King  of  the  two  Si^ 
dlies»  had  built  himfelf  a  fummer-palace  at  Portici,  that  attentive 
monarchy  in  the  year  1738,  had  the  abovementloned  well  made 
deeper  and  wider ;  till  at  length,  with  inexpreffible  labour,  they  came 
to  the  middle  of  the  theatre,  which  lay  at  the  depth  of  more  than  one 
hundred  Roman  palms  *  under  the  furface  of  the  earth. 

•  The  incredible  magnificence  of  the  theatre  excited,  in  the  late 
«Abbe  Winkelmann,  an  ardent  defire  tfo  fee  it  free,  and  entirely  cleared 
from  the  fiery  aflies  which  had  forced  their  way  into  every  part  of  it, 
%nd  were  nearly  in  a  ftate  of  petrifaction.  However,  he  was  not 
^indulged  in  his  wi(h.  Whereas  thofe  who  now  travel  to  Portici,  may 
iiow  enjoy  that  glorious  fight.  Even  the  fiage,  or  the  place  where 
the  aftors  came  on  and  performed  their  parts,  is  at  prefent  perfefily 
, cleared  of  the  petrified  afhes.  It  would  have  been  a  happinefs  to 
|Winkelmann,  as  he  often  faid,  if  he  could  but  have  beheld  the  entire 
ptage.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  lava  is  not  broken  away 
Iwhich  covers  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  theatre,  and  that  fo  the  whole 
[of  the  fumptuous  edifice,  which  can  now  only  be  feen  by  the  light  of 
torches  and  lanterns,  might  be  viewed  in  open  day.  This  uncovering 
of  it  would  coft  no  more  than  the  kitchen-garden  of  the  Auguftine 
barefoots,  which  lies  juft  over  the  theatre.  But  the  generality  of 
travellers,  when  they  wifti  to  fee  Herculaneum  entirely  uncovered,  do 
not  confider  that  this  iHmpofTible  to  be  efFeCled,  without  entirely  de» 


•  A  Roman  palm  contains  12  Roman  inches:  or  8|  Englifli,  or  8J 
rench  inches, 
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inol!(h!ng  the  populous  towns  of  Poriici  and  Rcfina.  The  moll  of  tW 
fireets  of  the  city  of  Herculaneum  are  already  dug  out ;  many  of  the 
houfes  (land  entirely  free,  and  may  be  completely  viewed  on  everj 
fide.  At  hril  it  appears  very  furprifing  to  travellers  to  take  walks 
about  the  ftreets  of  a  Roman  city,  between  6o  and  70  feet  under  the 
earth,  by  the  light  of  tapers,  with  the  Roman  buildings  in  full  view 
on  both  tides.  However,  here  and  there,  a  houfe  is  cruihed,  or  other*  ^ 
wife  injured,  by  the  weight  of  the  lava.  ^ 

*  About  twelve  Italian  miles  from  Naples,  feven  from  Portici,  and 
one  from  the  fea-coad,  lies  the  city  Pompeii,  in  like  manner  buried 
and  again  difeovered.  This  city  was  not  covered  by  the  lava,  but 
only  by  the  fiery  a(be$  of  Vefuvius.  Accordingly  here  and  at  Stabia,, 
every  thing  is  in  far  better  prefervation  than  at  Herculaneum ;  where 
the  heavy  load  of  the  lava  has  disfigured  a  number  of  the  precious 
antiques,  and  entirely  demolilhed  others ;  for  inftance,  the  magni* 
ficent  car  witli  four  horfes  harneiTed  to  it,  which  flood  upon  the  top 
of  the  theatre. 

*  The  fpot  where  Pompeii  was  under  the  earth,  has  always  been 
known  s  fince  it  was  marked  by.  a  round  trench  which  proceeded  from 
the  amphitheatre.  The  beautiful  capitolium,  as  well  as  the  remain  * 
of  the  fiiperb  amphitheatre,  concur  in  evincing  the  great  populouf- 
oefs,  the  opulence,  the  power  and  grandeur,  of  the  city  Pompeii,  P* 
which  is  3680  paces  in  circumference.  This  city  is  now  uncovered,  th 
and  (lands  under  the  open  (ky ;  for  which  a  gieat  many  vineyards  (I 
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that  were  over  it  were  totally  deftroyed.  The  main  llreet  of  the 
city,  running  in  a  direft  line  through  the  centre,  is  found,  and  dug 
out  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  is  quite  clear,  and  has  a  noble 
effeft. 

*  Here  it  is  that  the  fineft  drawings  have  been  difeovered,  among 
which  the  female  dancers,  together  with  the  centaurs,  are  held  ir. 
higher  elleeni  than  any  others.  Amongft  the  numerous  quantity  oi 
written  books,  hitherto  none  have  been  found  but  philofophical  and 
moral  treatifes.  However,  as  there  are  many  rolls  as  yet  unopened, 
the  unfolding  of  which  goes  on  but  flowly,  it  is  not  impoffible  that, 
in  time;  we  may  hear  of  a  difeovery  being  made  of  the  loft  books  of  ^ 
Livy,  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Theopompus,  or  the  tragedies  0! 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.  ^ 

Stabia,  or  Stabiae,  the  third  city,  lies  a  great  way  farther  ftil  * 
from  Vefuvius,  and  confequently  has  fuffered  the  lead.  It  ftooc  * 
exactly  where  the  prefent  Gragnano  is.  The  city  was  laid  wafte  by 
Sylla ;  and  in  the  lime  of  Pliny  there  were  only  pleafure-houfes  at 
this  place.  Galen  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  reforted  hither  for  \ 
ttfing  the  milk  diet;  and  at  this  very  day  the  milk  of  thefe  parts  is  hj  J 
great  reputation. 

'  Here  arc  fo  many  remarkable  particulars,  that  the  place  is  highly 
worth  the  infpedlion  of  every  man  "“of  tafte.  But  as  Pompeii  and 
Stabia  He  at  fome  diftance  from  Naples,  they  arc.vifited  by  fcarcelyE  ^ 
any  foreigners  except  the  Englilh  ;  w'hofe  laudable  curiofity  in  regar(!||^ 
to  every  objeft  of  information  makes  them  flight  whatever  difficulty^ 
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fliiy  He  in  their  way.  A  difference  of  twelve  or  twenty  Italian  miles 

it  t)f  no  moment  to  them.  •  *  ‘  t  u  •  j 

-  «  Althoui^h  much  is  already  done  in  the  three  abovementioned 

cities,  yet  difeover iet  ftill  remain  tp  be  made  fufficient  to  employ  the 
cqil’m/  century.  At  Pozzuolo,  Baia,  Cuma,  Mifenum,  and  other 
pl^es,  where  the  opulent  Romans  were  wont  to  have  their  magni- 
fi^t  country.houfes,  as  great  treafures  may  probably  be  dug  up.  at 
iS^efe  three  Roman  cities ;  and  difeoveries  may  be  made  at  much 
Icfs  expence.  But  no  private  man  is  permitted  to  make*^ any  con- 
fid^able  pit,  that  all  future  difcovcrics  may  be  referved  for  the 
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appears,  at  firft- fight,  fingular  that  the  irruptions  that 
overwhelmed  cities,,  fliould  be  the  means  of  preferving  them,  as 
itfvcrc,  in  a  pickle,  for  the  contemplation  of  fucceeding  ages. 

^^krt.  V.  Origin  of  Monachism,  By  Dr.  Zimmermann. 

‘  origin  and  progrefs  of  monachifm  was  of  very  great  po- 
Iltifal  importance,  ^fonafte^ies,  by  affording  an  afylum  to  op- 
pr^ed  flaves,  contributed  largely  to. their  emancipation , from 
thcftyranny  of  their  matters,  and  was  the  firft  and  moll  material 
ftep  by  which  the  church,  greatly  to  its  honour  *,  co-operated 
with  kings  interetted  to  break  the  power,  and  raife  up  a  clafs 
of  men  independent  of  high-fpirited  and  refractory  vaffals.  This 
•^is  a  fubject  of  great  curiofity,  as  well  as  of  political,  or  rather, 
now,  hittorical  importance.  And  accordingly  the  hiftory  of 
monachifm  in  Europe  opens  many  intcrefting  vlftas  into  tlic 
mlnners,  cuttoms,  and  ftate  of  fociety,  in  the  middle  ages. 
!^r.  Zimmermann  invettigates,  in  this  treatife,  the  principles 
C^mon  to  monachifm  in  every  country,  but  which  ‘  arc 

*  Jlrongeft  under  the  burning  Ikyj  and  in  the  frightful  wattes,  of 

*  jifVfrica  and  Afia,  where  we  perceive  mankind  to  be  born  either 

*  Ja^ith  a  ftronger  impulfe  to  folitude  from  melancholy,  or  with 
a  greater  propenfity  to  reft  from  indolence,  than  in  countries 

^*\|vhere  the  head  is  lefs  heated,  and  the  body  not  rendered  fo 
fomnolent  by  the  fervour  of  the  fun  Accordingly,  during 

'  .  •  It  is  urged,  by  obfervers  not  very  friendly  to  the  church,  that 
ib  remonllrances,  and  fervices  to  the  flaves,  proceeded  not  fo  much 
fipm  charity  or  piety,  as  the  love  of  power,  and  the  emotion .  of 
wide,  that  could  not  brook  any  authority  without  its  own  grafp. 
Tjfit  we  are  willing  to  judge  charitably  ;  and,  without  fplitting  hairs, 
praife  the  church  when  we  can. . 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  fomnolency  is  induced  Hill  more 
Hr  exceffive  cold  than  by  excelEve  heat.  * 

the 
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'die  gloomy  night  of  univerfal  barbarifm,  multitudes  of  monafte« 
lies  fprung  up  in  the  eaft.  The  Chriftian  religion  was  brought 
into  Egypt  by  the  Evangelift  Mark.  He  (owed  the  feed  of  his 

fofpel  in  Alexandria,  where  it  yielded  Egyptian  fruit.  The 
Egyptian  afcetics,  an  indolent  and  atrabilarious  race,  were  wild 
cnthufiafts,  who  introduced  into  the  fpiritual  religion  of  Jefus 
continual  innovations,  in  [with]  good  intentions,  but  little 
prudence. 

*  Some  wore  the  phllofophic  mantle.  Numbers  accounted  It 
highly  meritorious  to  cohabit  with  their  wives  in  fpiric  alone.  All  of 
them  exercifed  tbemfelves  in  whatever  is  .painful  to  human  nature, 
that  the  charms  of  fenfuality' might  find  lefs  accefs  to  their  hearts. 
They  prayed,  indeed,  as  it  was  but  fitting  they  (hould;  but  there¬ 
with  they  did  nothing  but  faft,  and  watch,  and  howl.  They  mor¬ 
tified  their  body,  and  exercifed  themfelves  in  the  bondage  of  fupcr- 
fiition  and  fanaiicifin,  dll  they  had  totally  perverted  the  religion  of 
Jefus.  It  was  ever  the  cuflom  with  the  Egyptian  afcetics  to  believe 
they  were  perpetually  finning;  that  penance  was  therefore, always 
iieceflary,  without  being  enjoined  by  the  Church,  and  though  the 
Bcglcft  of  this  work  of  piety  did  not  exclude  them  from  participating 
in  the  facraments.  In  this  then  they  afbed  like  thofe  who  fondly  inia- 
gined,  by  disfiguring  their  faces,  by  fittifig  in  ragged  garments^  by 
rolling  themfelves  in  the  duft,  and  by  fmearing  their  bodies  with 
dirt,  to  obtain  the  forgivenofs  of  their  fins.  The  afeede  virgins  were 
afliamed  of  their  fex ;  the  youths  emafculated  themfelves  in  facred 
fury;  from  the  mifeonfirued  injundion,  if  a  member  ofiend  thec^  cut 
it  off.* 

’  At  the  end  of  the  fecond,  and  in  the  third  century,  in  the 
times  of  the  greateft  prevalence  of  the  new  Platonic  philofophy, 
the  afcetics  withdrew  from  the  towns  and  cities  into  folitary 
places,  and  obtained  the  name  of  folitary  perfons.  Thus,  in 
the  fecond  and  third  century,  myfticifm  was  the  origin  of  all 
monkery ;  confcquently  the  primitive  defign  of  the  monaftic  life 
was  fomething  whereof  millions  of  monks  have  never  heard, 
and  know  nothing  about.  Thus  Pythagoras,  and  Plato,  and 
Philo,  and  burning  heats  and  dry  atmofpheres,  brought  forth 
myfticifm,  and  myfticifm  begat  monachifm. 

*  Multitudes  of  Chrifiians  likewife  fled  to  the  deferts  to  avoid  the 
perfecutions  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  numbers  of  them  never 
came  back  from  the  deferts.  One  of  the  moft  famous  of  thofe  who 
cfcaped  the  perfecution  of  Declus  was  Paul,  a  native  of  Thebes,  the 
firft  Chriftian  hermit. 

*’Oo  the  breaking  out  of  the  Chriftian  troubles,  this  noble,  rich, 
and  learned  youth,  fought  to  hide  himfelf  in  a  retired  part. of  the 
country.  But,  being  informed  of  a  defign  to  difeover  his  place  of 
retreat  to  the  pagans,  he  went  deeper  into  the  wildemefs  among  the 
mountains ;  wb^e,  after  travelling  a  long  way,  he  came  to  a  great 

cave# 
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cave,  at  the  f9t^t  of  one  of  them,  the  entrance  to  which  wa$  corered 
by  an  overhanging  rock.  This  cave  he  entered,  and^  walking  ott- 
wards,  found  a  roomy  fpace,  which  had  an  opening  at  top,  that  ad. 
mitted  the  light  through  the  fpreading  branches  of  ah  aged  palm  ;* 
in  this  fubterranean  apartment  was  likewife  a  limpid  Ipring;  bat' 
which  flowed  not  far  before  it  loll  itfelf  again  in  the  earth.  In  the' 
fame  mountain  were  feveral  other  dwellings,  and  in  them  various  im¬ 
plements  for  coining,  as  in  the  time  of  Cleopatra  the  faHe  coiners 
were  wont  to  make  it  a  place  of  refuge.^  .  ,  ; 

*  Here  Paul  chofe  immediately  to  fix  his  abode»  The  palm-tree 
yielded  him  raiment  and  food,  the  fountain  fupplied  him  with,  dtink. 
He  lived  in  this  place,  dividing  his  time  between  prayer  and^other; 
fpiritual  exercifeS,  till  his  hundred  and  thirtieth  ye^,  that  is,  till 
about  the  year  of  the  vulgar  aBra*340.  At  this  time  he  became  ac- 

*  quainted  with  Antonius,  who  had  long  led  the  fame  kind  of  life  in 
another  diflrid  .of  thefe  Egyptian  wilds,  and  came  to  Paul  juft* time 
enough  to  bury  him,  as  he  fhortly  after  died*' 

-  r  r  , 

Dr.  Zimmermann  enters  now  on  the  hiftory  of  Antonius,. 
diftihguifhed  by  the  feverity  of  felf-difcipline,  the  integrity  of  his 
devotions, '  his  contempt  of  learning,  and  the  riurhber  of  his  mi¬ 
racles.  .  He  died  in  the  105th  year  of  his  age,  leaving  to  the 
Archbifhop  Athanafius  one  of  his  hair-gowns,  to  St.  Macarius* 
his  ftaff,  arid  to  all  reclufes  his  example.  The  .name  of  Anto¬ 
nius,  called  by  monks  the  Great,  has  come  down  in  great  luftre 
to  our  times  s  and  he  is,  at  this  day,  adored. in  all  monafteries* 

...  ..  . _  .  _ _ _  r 

There  is  very  little  important  or  curious  in  this  traft,  that  is 
not  to  be  found  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  particularly  Mofheim;! 
although  what  lies  Scattered  in  thefe  volumes  is  concentrated  by. 
Dr.  Zimmermann,  and  made  to  bear  judicioufly  enough  on  one 
fubjcdl.  The  extravagancies  of  myftical  enthufiafts,  which  il- 
luftrate,  more  than  any  other  appearance  in  the  hiftory  of  human 
nature,  the  force  of  imagination,  afford  matter  of  refle£lion  not 
only  to  the  moralift  and' the  divine,  but  to  the  metaphyfician  and 
the  phyfiologift.  Dr.  Zimmermann  has  been^  more  fedulous  to 
point  out  the  errors  and  follies  of  afcetics  apd  monks,  than  to 
jdo  juftice  to  that  define  of  inward  purity  which  feeks  (belter 
from  temptation  in  retirement  and  felf-mortification,  and  the 
heroic  conftancy  and  fortitude  with  which  fo  many  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  religion  carry  their  refolves  into  execution.  Thefe 

-f  ^ 

*  An  affinity  with  this  faint  is  claimed  by  the  Irifli  Macraes;  and 
no  doubt,  had  his  exiftence  been  known  to  John  Lane,  alias  Lanne, 
Maegregor  Buchanan  (for  an  account  of  whom  fee  our  Number  for 
Aiiguft  lad),  he  would  have  appeared  in  the  lift  of  Scoto-Celtic 
Worthies. 
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rcfolves,  though  voluntary  and  unneceflary,  arc  •  not  finful ; 
diough  erroneous,  perhaps :  not  as  he  would  reprefent  them,* 
either  odious  or  contemptible.  Invincible  courage  and  forti¬ 
tude,  that  can  (hield  even  the  abfurdity  of  duelling  from  ridi¬ 
cule  and  contempt,  ought  alfo  'to  protect  from  fcorn  the  felf- 
mortif.cation  of  the  anchorite,  lefs  unreafonable.  VVe  cannot 
acquit  our  ingenious  Profeflbr  of  a  tiii6Iure  of  atrabilarious  bi¬ 
gotry.  He  glances  much  more  frequently  at  the  folly  and  vi¬ 
tiating  and  degrading  tendency  of  monachifm  than  was  at  all 
nccefl'ary  to  his  fubje£l.  This  degree  of  animofity  is  not,  per¬ 
haps,  altogether  unnatural,  and  therefore  not  altogether  inex- 
Cufable  in  a  profeflbr  of  a  proteftanr,  in  the  midft  of  fo  many 
c'atholic  univerfities  and  countries. 

• 

Art.  VT.  The  famous  Hiftorian  Pietro  Giannone. 

There  is  not  any  writer  who  has  contributed  more  to  the  il- 
lufl ration  of  the  origin  and  fcttlement  of  the  governments  of 
modern  Europe  in  general,  as  well  as  of  Naples  in  particular, 
than  Pietro  Giannone.  The  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into 
rile  Roman  empire,  the  rife,  progrefs,  and  modifications  of  the 
feudal  fyftcm,  as  well  as  the  interefts,  views,  and  intrigues,  of 
flates  and  princes  in  later  times,  are  inveftigated  by  Giannone 
with  great  comprehenfion  of  views,  acutenefs  of  judgment,  and 
energy  of  ftyle.  Principal  Robertfon  acknowledges  obligations  to' 
Giannone;  but  not  perhaps  with  that  warmth,  or  to  that  extent  to 
which  they  were  due. — The  memoirs  before  us  touch  but  flighrly 
on  his  charafter  or  talents  as  a  hiftorian  ;  and  relate  chiefly  to  the 
incidents  of  his  life,  which  was  troublefome  and  unfortunate. 
Having  written  a  book  againft  the  excommunication  of  the 
Archbifhop  of  Naples,  he  became  an  objeft  of  perfecution,  not 
only  to  the  Neapolitan  court,  but  alfo  to  that  of  Rome.  He 
was  banifhed,  through  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  from  the 
republic  of  Venice,  whither  he  had  gone  to  feek  his  fortune, 
and  repaired  to  Modena,  where  he  ftaid  about  fix  weeks,  till- 
his  fon  John  brought  him  his  papers,  and  fome  contributions 
from  his  friends  at  Venice.  Hereupon  they  travelled,  with  , 
great  circumfpewlion,  through  Lombardy  to  Milan  and  Turin. 
Unable  to  procure  a  livelihood  in  thefe  cities,  they  fleered  their 
courfe  for  Geneva,  where  they  arrived  the  5th  of  Dec.  1735. 
His  reputation  here  had  gained  him  many  friends ;  the  mofl  re¬ 
markable  of  whom  were  Dr.  Tur retin,  the  preacher  Vernet, 
and  Boufquet  the  bookfeller,  who  were  all  very  bountiful  to¬ 
wards  him.  They  exerted  themfelves  to  the  utmofl  to  procure 
him  a  permanent  fupport ;  but  an  accident  happened  that  fruf- 
trated  at  once  all  expedations  of  benefit  to  the  author* 

•  Pietro 
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♦  Pietro  Giannone,  In  the  mid  It  of  proteftants,  zealoufly  adhered 
to  the  Romiih  vvorfliip.  This  was  the  circumllance  his  adverfaries 
made  ufe  of  to  get  poffeffion  of  his  perfon.  A  pretended  friend  en¬ 
ticed  him,  in  the  year  1736,  into  a  catholic  village  of  the  name  of 
Vifna,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  for  the  purpofe  of  keep-, 
ing  his  Ealter  commu!iioii.  H:re  the  king,  in  order  to  ingratiate 
himfeif  with  the  court  of  Rome,  had  him  arrefted,  and  confined  in 
the  cafile  of  Miolan.  Fiom  thence  he  was  brought  to  Turin,  and 
lodged  in  the  citadel  there ;  being  thus  for  ever  feparated  from  his^ 
fon.  In  the  year  1738  he  retraced  in  prifon,  at  the  inltigation  and 
in  the  prefence  of  Pere  John  Baptift  Prever,  of  the  order  of  the  Fa¬ 
thers  of  the  Oratory,  all  that  he  had  written  againlt  the  Romifti 
church.  But  he  did  not  regain  his  liberty  by  his  recantation.  In 
1741  he  was  brought  to  the  fortrefs  of  Ceva,  and  in  1745 
former  citadel ;  where,  pining  with  grief  and  tedious  ficknefies,  he 
at  length  gave  up  the  gholl  on  the  7ih  of  March,  1748,  in  the  72d 
year  of  his  age. 

‘  The  prelent  King  of  Naples  has  not  only  granted  his  fon  a  pen- 
fion  of  300  Neapolitan  ducats,  but  prolonged  it  during  the  lives  of 
his  wife,  his  fon,  and  his  daughter.’ 


The  moft  curious  portion  by  far  of  thefe  memoirs  of  Gian¬ 
none,  is,  his  confeflion  of  faith  before  the  Jefait  Jofeph  San-’ 
felice,  author  of  ‘  Reflexions  moral  and  theological,’  againft 
the  writings  of  Giannone. — Giannone  makes  no  fcruple  to  re-* 
cognife  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  lord  of  the  whole  world,  not  only 
in  fpiricuals,  but  alfo  in  temporals.  Therefore  he  believes  that 
the  Pope  of  Rome  has  the  right  to  fubvert  kingdoms,  and  efta- 
blilh  them  again,  according  to  his  will.  The  Roman  German 
empire  is  his  donative  ;  therefore  the  Emperor  is  bound  to  fwcar. 
obedience  and  fidelity  to  him.  ‘  I  jconfefs,’  fays  he,  ‘  that  the 
authority  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  extends  not  only  over  the . 
‘  furface  of  the  earth  and  the  Tea,  but  lilcewife  into  the  two  fubter- 
ranean  worlds,  purgatory  and  hell.  As  to  the  queftion,  whe-, 
ther  a  Pope  of  Rome  is  not  more  gracious  than  Chrift  him- 
*  felf  was,  fince  we  no  where  read  of  the  latter  that  he  ever 
delivered  a  foul  out  of  purgatory,  I  anfwer  by  a  plain  ‘  yes.’ 

I 

*  Experience  (hews  us  that  he  is  far  more  gracious,  yea,  above  all 
meafure  gracious ;  fince  the  Popes  have  been  delivering  for  many 
centuries  paft,  and  are  (till  delivering  innumerable  fouls,  by  their  in- 
dulgencies,  from  ,the  torments  of  purgatory.  I  find  therefore  not 
the  lead  difficulty  in  believing  what  is  related  of  the  fouls  of  Falco- 
nilla  and  others,  but  particularly  of  the  foul  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
which  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  delivered  from  hell  by  his  prayer, 
Ithough  they  were  heathenifh  fouls.  1  hold  them  for  perverfe  and‘ 
ontumacious  who  have  taken  upon  them,  in  our  times,  to  call  fucH 
ue,  real,  and  authentic  (lories  into  doubt.  Nothing  is  more  true  than 
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that  what  the  excellent  decretiilFelinus  teaches  us:  the  Pope  can  as 
eafily  plunge  the  fouls  of  thoufands  into  hell,  as  he  can  deliver  them 
from  it.  If  it  ihould  pleafc  the  Pope,  fays  he,  to  call  down  into 
hell  whole  troops  of  human  fouls,  no  man  dare  alk  him>  Why  doit 
thou  fo  ? 

*  1  have  no  caufe  to  doubt  that  he  can  turn  evil  into  good,  wrong 
into  right,  vice  into  virtue,  a  quadrangle  into  a  circle,  and  a  circle 
into  a  quadrangle ;  in  ihort,  that  he  is  above  all  rule,  above  all  na¬ 
tural  and  all  apoilolical  law/  — *  I  confefs  that  1  was  in  an  error 
when  I  believed  that  the  Pope  of  Rome  was  the  (hepherd  of  a  flotk 
that  belonged  to  Chriil,  and  that  he  was  the  foie  bridegroom  and  lord 
'of  his  church ;  and  if  Paul,  and  the  ancient  fathers,  have  taught  this, 
I  fay  it  better  by  maintaining,  not  only  that  the  Pope  is  the* bride¬ 
groom  of  the  church,  wherein  I  agree  with  Boniface  Vlll.  but  like- 
wife  that  the  church  is  his  maid/ 


It  is  not  probable  that,  in  this  confeflion,  or  rather  recantation, 
Giannone  was  fincere ;  but  that  minds  as  ftrong  as  his  have 
believed  fuch*  extravagancies,  cannot  be  doubted  :  and  it  is  hu¬ 
miliating  to  human  nature  to  refle<Sl,  that  reafon  can  be  fo  com¬ 
pletely  fubdued  by  the  power  of  imitation,  and  the  fafeination  of 
authority*  This  confeflion  muft  have  been  as  irkfome  to  Gian- 
iionc  as  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  Sanfelice.  When  did  the  power 
of.  argument  alone  extort  from  a  difputant  fo.unreferved  a  fub- 
miflion  to  the  opinions  of  his  adverfary  ? 

Among  a  feries  of  letters  on  Paris,  in  this  comprehenfive 
and  various. niifcellany,  there  is  one,  confifting  of  75  pages,  and 
written  in  Sept.  1789,  on 


Art.  VII.  The  Palais  Royal,  built  chiefly  on  the  Site  and 
the  Gardens  of  <  a  Palace  begun  by  Cardinal  Richlieu  in  ^the 
Year.  1 729. 


<  It  is  pretty  publicly  faid  at  Paris  that  the  new  difpofltion  of  the 
Palais  Royal  is  a  mere  fpeculation  in  finance  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
and  every  appearance  is  fo  much  in  favour  of  tliis  aflertion,  that  1 
ihall  not  ^  prefume  to.  advance  anything  to  the  contrary.  The  idea 
was  fo  natural,  that  a  head  acquainted  with  the  Paris  public,  its  hu¬ 
mours  and  longings,,  mud  have  fallen  upon  it  of  courfe.  This  head, 
however,  .was  not  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  belonged  to  one 
of  his  ca(h -keepers,:  who  well  knew  what  fums  of  money  his  mader 
was  in  want  of^  how  little  his  old  rents  were  adequate  to  the  fiipply 
of  his  incredible  cxpences,.  and  .  how  profitably  every  fquare  foot  of 
ground  behind  his  palace  ^might  be  employed  in  augmenting  his  re* 
venue.  Hence  proceeded. the  plan  by  which  the  garden  of  me  Palais 
Royal,'  now  become  indifpenfably*  necelTary  to  the  public,  was  made 
to  furoilh  them  with  every  thing  in  addition  to  thofe  delijghts  it  ah 


ready  afforded;  I  mean,  ready-furniihed  hotels,  tradefmen^s  ihops,l  1 
gwing-houfes'i  cofiee-h6ufes>  cating-houfes,  bookiellers  Ihops,  (bows  ;| 
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Q  (hort,  gratiftcatiqns  for  all  the  fenfcs  in  the  greateft  variety.  Foot 
wings,  as  an  enclofure  to  the  garden,  would  comprehend  all  thtfe, 
and  even  form  a  little  town  within  the  city,  which  Ihould  aiFord  what* 
ever  could  be  had  in  the  city,  and  even  of  a  fuperior  quality,  and  in 
a  finer  tafte.  The  greatnefs  and  novelty  of  this  plan  were  imper¬ 
ceptibly  at  variance  with  the  motives  that  gave  birth  to  it;  but  when 
once  the  execution  was  feen  and  underfiood,  they  were  no  longer 
thought  of.* 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  follow  our  author  through  any 
part  of  his  defeription  of  this  wonderful  place,  fquare,  or  xather 
town.  We  fhall  only  fay,  that  it  unites  Eaftern  magnificence 
with  European  convenience,  and  every  gratification  of  fenfe 
with  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  of  tafte  in  every  art,'  and  the 
purfuit  of  every  fcience. 

The  colIe<^ion  from  whence  we  have  fele^led  thefe  articles, 
it  is  needlefs  to  fay,  contains  a  great  variety  of  amufement.  It 
alfo  contains  not  a  few  frivolous  articles ;  and  fome  that  have 
but.  little  of  novelty,  even  to  an  Englifli  reader.  We  have 
already  abferved,  that  the  tranflations  are  miferably  defective  in 
point  of  grammar,  and  particularly  in  punctuation,  we  now  add, 
which  is  a  part  of  Englilh  grammar.  Books  of  this  kind,  by  a 
tempting  variety,'  invite  the  vacant  and  faftidious  mind  to  an 
innocent  and  elegant  entertainment;  and  thus  may  be.faid  to 
polTefs  a  degree  of  moral  as  well  as  of  literary  merit. 


Art.  VIII.  Elements  ef  Medicine  of  John  BrovuHf  M.  D, 
Tranjlated  from  the  Latin^  with  Comments  and  lUuJlrations  by 
the  Author.  A  new  Edition.,  revifed  and  correSted,  xs/ith  a 
biographical.  Preface,  by  Thomas  Beddoes,  M,  D.  and  a  Head 
of  the  Author.  8vo.  2  vols.  Johnfoni  London,  1795. 

By  the  account  prefixed,  it  appears  Dr.  Beddoes  has  iindero 
taken,  another  edition  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown’s  Elements,  foe 
the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  deceafed.  Some  obfervations 
are  added'  on  the  charadter  and  writings  of  the  author.  The 
former  are  made  as  interefting  as  could  be  expedted  in  a  life 
that  affords  fo  few  anecdotes;  the  latter  are  illuftrated  with 
much  impartiality,  and  as  large  a  fhare  of  p^picuity  as  thtf 
fubje^  would  admit.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  chara^r  we 
are  amufed  with  a  fpecimen  of  the.author’s  talent  at  burlefque; 
in  an  attempt  at  reducing  the  medical  tribe  to  a  Linhaeait 
clafEfication ;  after  the  manner  of  Baron  Born  in  his  natural 
luQory  of  monks*  ^  A  brief' account  follows  of  the  Brunonun 
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To  this  paflage  is  attached  the  following  note: 

*  Mr.  Hunter,  who  deferves  fo  much  praife  for  afeertaining  faflsi 
has  been  led  aftiay  in  fome  of  his  attempts  to  eltablifh  principles  by 
a  different,  but  a  very  curious  fpecies  of  delufion.  In  treating  of 
that  obfeure  fubjcfl,  for  inilance,  the  coagulation  of.  the  blood,  he 
obferves;  that  it  fometimes  takes  place  very  quickly,  as  in  mortifi¬ 
cation ;  but  then  ^  it  is  to  anfwer  fome  gped  purpofe,  and  arifes 

•  from  necejjttyy  which  appears  to  adt  as  a  ftimulus  in  difpofing  the 

•  blood  to  coagulate.*  He  adds,  that  by  ‘  adtions  taking  place  from 

•  neceflity,  cffedls  are  meant  which  arife  from  fome  unufual  or  un 

•  natural  change  going  on  in  the  parts,  and  become  a  ilimulus  to 

•  adlion.  The  flimuli'from  this  caufe  may  vary  exceedingly  among 
‘  themfelves;  but  as  we  arc  unable  to  invefligate  them,  1  have  in- 

•  eluded  them  under  this  general  term,  ftimulus  '9/  neceJJit}\^—‘On  the 

Bloody  p*-  24  — It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  logic,  that  general 
terms  .ought  never  to  be  employed,  unlcfs  we  can  fubftitute  parti 
cular  terms,  exprellive  oi  appearances,  in  their  place.  Mr.  Hunter 
confeffes  his  ignorance  of  thofe  changes,  which  be  comprehends  un 
der  the  phrafe,  fiimulus  of  neceflity.  It  is  manii^efl,'  therefore,  that 
it  refers  to  nothing  cognifable  by.fenfe;  and  his  polition  amounts 
firo|Iy  to  this,  the  blood  coagulates  becauje  it  mu  ft  coagulate.  This  is 
not  Ae  only  occafidn  on  which  this  ingenious  anatomifl  has  been 
%  •  c  •  betrayed 
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fyftem9  and  an  unfortunate  illuftration  of  it  by  Mr.  Chriftic— 
unfortunate,  we  fay,  becaufe  every  illuftration  of  animated  na¬ 
ture  byinanimate,  muft  be  unfortunate.  The  laws  being  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  mind 'is  rather  led  aftray  by  anv  fuppofed  analogy, 
than  enlightened  in  its  purfuit  after  its  original  objedt.  Dr. 
Beddoes  is  more  fortunate  in  his  ftriciurps,  and  leems  very 
ready  to  appreciate,  w^ith  impartiality,  the  errors  and  advantages 
of  the  fyftcm,  Thefe  ftridures  conclude  with  an  obfervation 
that  .  '  ^ 


*  The  diftinguifliiiig  merit  of  Brown  Is  obvious :  he  avoided  all 
falfe  analogies,  and  confined  himfelf  within  the  proper  fphcie  of  a 
phyfician,  .....  Before  him  in vc (ligations  relative  to  medicine 
had  been  carried  on  jufl  as' rationally  as  if,  to  difpover  the  qualities 
of  the  horfe,  the  naturalift  w'ere  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  a  windmill.  .There  exifled  no  fyiiem  which  v^as  not  either 
entirely,  or  in  great  meafure,  founded  upon  the  obferved  or  fuppofed 
properties' of  fubflances  deflitute  of  life.  I'hus  Boerhaave  taught 
that  difeafes  depend  upon  the  changes  of  the  blood,  flmilar  to  thofe 
which  certain  oily,  watery,  and  mucilaginous  fubflances  undergo. 
I  have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  that  Cullen  referred  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  life  to  an  imaginary  fluid  endowed  with  the  fame  proper? 
ties  as  the  clcdlric,  of  which,  the  very  cxiftence  is  ftill  problematical. 
His  predeccflbrs  having,  in  this  manner,  left  man  entirely  out  of  their 
fyflems,  or  afligned  him  an  unimportant  place,*  Brown  achieved  the 
important  fervice  of  reftoritig  him  to  his  proper  llation  in  the 
centre.’ 
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betrayed  Into  the  myfticifm  of  occult  caufes ;  and  It  would  probably 
create  fome  furprile  In  an  ancient  poet  to  6nd  allegorical  beings,  likje 
'necejjtty  and  death,  figuring  in  a  modern  work  among  the  principles 
of  phyfiology.  It  is  caly  to  excufe  Mr.  Hunter  for  miftaking  no¬ 
minal  for  real  eflences ;  but  the  example  deferves  notice,  as  it  fo 
clearly  Ihews  the  extenfive  utility  of  the  philofophy  of  words** 

As  it  could  not  be  exposed  that  we  ihould  be  particular  in  a 
fccond  edition  of  any  work,  we  have  of  courfe  confined  our 
remarks  to  the  additions  produced  by  the  editor :  even  in  thefe 
,we  think  it  right  to  be  as  fparing  as  poflible.  The  paflages  wc 
have  extracted  ftiew  fufficiently  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Beddoes; 
but  it  muft  Itrike  every  Londoner  with  furprife  that  he  Ihould 
attribute  to  Brown  ^  the  achievement  of  firft  reitoring  man  to 

*  his  proper  ftation  in  the  centre.’  Mr.  Hunter,  before  Dr. 
Brown  was  known  but  by  his  fame  for  compofing  inaugural 
thefes  for  dull  ftudents  at  Edinburgh,  had  taught  that,  in  his  in« 
quiries  into  health  and  difeafe,  he  fbculd  refer  nothing  to  me-* 
chanical  or  chemical  laws,  or  any  of  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  dead  animal  matter.  But  it  has  ever  been  Mr.  Hunter’s  fate 
to  be  underftood  by  few,  yet  to  be  commented  on  by  all.  In 
the  note  we  have  extradled,  we  fee  a  remarkable  inftance  of  a, 
man  of  Dr.  Beddoes’s  extraordinary  talents  falling  into  the 
error  of  commenting  on  a  paflage  he  could  not  have  mifunder- 
flood,  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  almoft  any 
other;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  how  he  ihould  have  millakeri 
the  meaning  of  the  note.  When  Dr.  Beddoes  fays  that  it  is 
‘  manifeil  Mr.  Hunter  refers  to  nothing  cognifable  by  lenfe, 

*  and  that  his  pofition  amounts  fimply  to  this,  that  the  blood 
^  coagulates  becaufe  it  muft  coagulate he  forgets  that  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  had  previoufly  deferibed  the  ftate  of  the  parts,  not  of  the 
bloody  that  rendered  this  coagulation  necejfary ;  namely,  mortifi* 
cation.  In  cafes  of  mortification  tne  blood  continues  to  flow 
to  the  living  extremities  of  the  arteries,  where  the  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  veins  is  at  an  end.  Hence  coaiiulation  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  prevent  the  continued  efFufion  of  bl(K)d.  Thus  the 
coagulation  arifes  not  from  any  occult  property  of  the  blood, 
which  is  the  fame  under  every  circumllance,  but  from  its  living 
principle,  its  harmony  with  the  folids,  and  its  having  an  action, 
like  them,  fuited  to  the  changes  of  the  whole  animal,'  or  of  any  . 
individual  part.  In  this  inftance  wc  find  Mr.  Hunter  not  only, 
anticipating  Dr.  Brown  in  the  importance  lie  gives  to  the  whole 
living  animal,  but  to  each  individual  part.  He  was  very  na? 
turally  led  into  thefe  obfervations  by  his  earlieft.  inquiries  oeiog 
direffed  to  the,  difeafes  of  parts,  and  not  of  the  whole  man. 
Obferving  the  progrefs  of  ulcers,  he  found  whatever  applica^ 
tions  were  ufed,  if  the  cure  followed,  that  the  fame  procefs  was 
{^referved  by  nature.  He  faw  that  this  cure  was  brought  about 
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by  laws  originally  inherent  in  the  animal,  and  by  a^ons  diC- 
ferent  from  ’  tHofe  wfiich  take  place  in  the  ordinary  •'  ftate  of 
hekith.  He  faw  to6  that  thefe  new  anions  were  Jet  up'  when¬ 
ever  there  was  ai  riecejfity  for  them,'  unlefs  difeafe  fupervened. 

In  the  extraft  contained  in  p.  34.7  of  this  volume,  the  reader 
will  perceive  that  Mr.  Hunter  has  imputed  other  anions  to  the 
blood  after  coagulation,  from  the  ftimulus  of  mcejfity ;  not  of 
any  necelHty  in  the  blood  itfelf,  or  the  coagulation,  'but  arifing 
from  the  ftate  of  the  parts  in  which  thefe  proceffes  take  place, 
aind  the  confequent  offices  required  of  the  blood.  ♦  I  fhall,’  fays 
Mr.  Hunter,  ‘  carry  my  idea  of  life  farther  than  has  commonly 

*  been  done.  Life  I  believe  to  exift  in  every  part  of  an  animal, 

<  and  to  render  it  fufceptible  of  impreffions  which  excite 

*  a£fion*.’  And  M.  de  BufFon,  and  other  French  philofophers, 
had,' before  the  publications  of  either  Brown  or  Huiiter,”  di¬ 
vided  matter  into  particles  living  and  for  the  developement  and 
increafe  of  fome  animated  form }  and  particles  dead  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  fuch  tranfmutation, 

t  -  Thus,  though  Mr.  Hunter,  as  every  reafonable  man  muft, 
refers  to  fomething  not  cognifable  by  fenfe,  when  he  recurs  to 
the  fource  and  principle  of  vitality,  yet,  when  he  ufes  the  terms 
necejftty  or  imperfediion^  he  refers  conftantly  to  fome'  defcribable  | 
ftate'of  parts  which  renders  this  new  a£lion  of  the  blood  or  | 
folids  lieceflary  for  the  exiftence  or  reftoration  of  the  animal.  I 

*  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  logic,*  fays  Dr;  Beddoes,  I 

*  that  general  terms  ought  never  to  be  employed,  unlefs  we  can  I 
t  fubftiiute  particular  terms,  expreffive  of  appearance's,  in  their  I 


♦  place.’  ■  If  by  this  is  meant,  that  we  ihould  never  adopt  a  ge¬ 
nial  term  unlefs  we  can  deferibe  an  individual  cafe  precifely 
applicable  to  that  term,  we  perfedily  agree  with  oitr  author,  and 
doubt  not,  when  he  comes  to  confider  that  blood  of  precifely 
the  fame  properties  coagulates  quickly  under  fome  circum- 
ftances,  and  flowly  or  not  at  all  under  others ;  that  this  coagu- 
lum  becomes  quickly,  almoft  immediately,  vafcular,  under  fome 
circumftances,  and  flowly  or  not  at  all  under  others ;  and  fur¬ 
ther,  that  thefe  procefles  take  place  in  proportion  to  the  neceflity 
of  them  for  the  reftoration  of  parts  where  they  happen,  or  for  I 
the  exiftence  of  the  animal ;  that  when  all  this  is  clearly  de-  i 
'  monftrated,  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Hunter,  the  term  ‘  ftimulus  of  ne-  [ 
f'ceflity*  is  admiffible,  from  the  regularity  with  which  thefe 
a:i^ons  take  place  in  proportion  as  they  are  neceftary. ' 

-When  we  fay  thus- much  for  Mr.  Hunter  we  mean  not  to 
detraftfrom  die 'merit  of  Dr.  Brown.  Both  of  them- were  meii 
of  original 'genius  ;  but  when  we  conlidef  that  one  of  them  was 
conftantly’  engaged-  in  watching  the  operations  of  nature,  and 

_ .  t  ■  _*  «  *  I  ‘  j  * 

'  ‘  '  ♦  latroduftion,  page  3. 


thereby 
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tiicreby  ttidcayoyring  to  dfteiSi  her  law?,  wbilil  .the  other,  as  Dr. 
Beddoes  admits, .w^iatisfied  with  a  .hird’s>eye  view,  we  (hall  not 
wonder  if  Ae  former  had  conftantly  in  view  a  number  of  poiBble 
obje(^ons  ty  his  theory,  and  which  muft  perpetually  encumber 
his  language } .  while  the  other  might  move  on  in  one  even 
tenour,  ignorant  oif  a  variety  of  di^culties,  or  choofing  to  over* 
look  them. 
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In  page  200  he  gives  the  dodrinc  of  tubercle  from  Dr.  Stark» 
whofe  ideas  refpeding  its  vafcularity  and  feat  are  fully  and  ably 
refuted  by  Mr.  Davidfon  in  his  book  on  the  Pulmonary  Syftem 
which  we  had  occafion  to  notice  in  our  Review’  of  laft  month, 
Mr.  Davidfon  proves,  from  the  various'  changes  which  take 
place  in  tubercle,  that  they  are  vafcular;  and  that  their  feat  is 
in  the  air  cells,  and  not  in  the  conneding  cellular  membrane, 
as  Dr.  Stark,  and  many  other  very  refpedable  pathologifts,  have 
imagined. 

Page  272,  when  fpeaking  of  inflating  the  lungs,  he  obferves, 

*  {hould  this  pradice  fail  (the  common  mode  of  inflation), 

*  bronchotomy  muft  be  performed  ;  and,  by  dividing  the  two 
^  arytenoid  cartilages,  a  paflage  muft  be  made  for  the  air  into 
^  the  lungs.*  It  will  readily  occur  to  the  furgical  reader,  that 
he  would  be  much  puzzled  was  he  required  to  perform  bron¬ 
chotomy  in  this  way ;  and  we  fhould  be  glad  to  know,  how 
thefe  two  cartilages,  which  form  the  upper  and  pofterior  part  of 
the  larynx,  can  be  divided  for  this  purpofe.  The  author  ought 
to  have  advifed  the  furgeon,  either  to  have  inferted  his  tube  be¬ 
tween  the  cricoid  and  thyroid  cartilages,  or  into  the  trachea  iu 
fclf,  below  the  larynx. 

Page  372,  when  treating  of  the  occafional  caufe  of  tetanus, 
our  author  proceeds,  ‘  in  colder  climates,  the  moft  common 

*  caufe  of  tetanus  is,  the  partial  laceration,  or  even  pundlure, 
‘  of  a  nerve  or  tendon,  nay  fhould  the  tendon  be  merely 

*  touched,  when  deprived  of  its  vagina,  in  a  moment  the  w^holc 
^  fyftem  will  be  convulfed,  and  tetanus  may  be  induced ;  yet  it 

*  is  remarkable,  that  whilft  the  coverings  remain,  the  tendons 

*  may  be  prelTed  between  the  forceps,  may  be  ftretched  confu 
^  derably,  and  may  be  even  fewed  together.  Boerhaave  had 

*  once  warned  a  furgeon  not  to  touch  a  tendon,  which,  in  a 
‘  fuppurated  wound,  had  loft  its  coverings  j  but  the  furgeon, 

*  by  miftake,  touched  it  with  his  forceps.  Inftantly  the  mi- 

*  ferable  patient  was  convulfed  from  head  to  foot,  and  for  fome 
^  time  remained  rigid  with  tetanus*’  This  paflfage  is  not  only 
confufed  and  coinradi£lory,  but  contains  a  doiSlrine  which  every 
pradlical  furgeon  know^s  to  be  erroneous.  That  tendon‘s,  in 
their  natural  ftate,  and  until  inflammation  comes  upon  them,  are 
infenfible,  and  may  be  cut  through  without  giving  pain,  is  a 
fa£l  as  well  knoAn  to  every  phyfiologift  and  furgeon;  as  that, 
when  they  are  inflamed,  they  become  very  fenfible,  and  cannot 
be  touched  or  irritated  with  impunity.  The  tendon  in  the  fup¬ 
purated  wound  mentioned  by  Boerhaave  .was  of  the  latter 
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Jcind,  and  therefore  produced  the  efFedts  above  mentioned.  But 
how  an  irritable  tendon,  become  extremely  fenfible  from  in¬ 
flammation,  could  bear  to  be  prelTed,  ftretched,  or  have  a  needle 
parted  through  its  lubftance,  without  giving  pain,  merely  bc- 
caufe  it  is  covered  with  its  thin  vagina,  we  are  at  a  lofs  to 
comprehend. 

'  On  the  whole,  however,  with  the  above  exceptions,  we 
think  the  ftudent  will  reap  much  information  from  the  prefent 
volume :  nor  would  we  wiOi  to  difeourage  the  author  from  pur- 
fuing  his  plan,  as  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  may,  if  carefully 
profecuted,  prove  of  advantage  to  junior  pradfitioners. 

Art.  X.  Gleanings  through  JVales^  Holland^  and  Wefiphalia^ 
tffc.  By  Mr.  Pratt*  pp.  1456.  3  vols.  8vo.  Longman. 
London,  1795.  ^ 

[  Concluded  from  our  laji  Number  i  ]  * 

Having,  in  our  laft  Number,  given  a  fpecimen  of  Mr. 

Pratt’s  deferiptions  of  the  external  face  of  nature,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  view  him  as  a  moral  painter : 

•  When  I  refledl  upon  the  fubftantial  charities  and  benevolence  of 
the  people  of  England,  on  all  great  occafions,  1  triumph  in  being 
myfelf  an  Englilhman ;  but  I  (hall  ceafe  to  i  egret,  my  friend,  that 
in  the  fpontaneous  courtefies,  the  little  impromptu’s  of  civility,  that 
grow  out  of  the  wants  and  wifhes  of  the  moment,  and  are  to  be  gra¬ 
tified  by  difpenfing  with  all  formal  referves,  tedious  introductions, 
and  fufpicious  balancings,  the  Welch,  the  Scotch,  the  lri(h,  the  French, 
and  many  other  people,  ariTtheir  fupefiors. 

*  Whence  can  this  take  its  rife?  Is  it  pride,  dirtrud,  an  appre- 
henfion  of  being  deluded  ?  Is  it  an  infular  kind  of  refervaiion  ?  A 
(hutting  up  of  the  heart  till  it  is  woo’d  and  won  ?  Or  is  it  a  mixture 
of  all  theie  ?  W  liatever  be  the  caufc,  the  efFed  is  to  be  deplored  ; 
for  much  pleafure  is  loft  to  him  who  has  too  much  etiquette,  fear,  or 
dignity,  to  (loop  to  immediate  occurrences :  the  opportunity  of  doing 
a  kindnefs  is  loll  in  a  moment ;  and  if  our  doors  are  to  be  opened  only 
to  receive  a  friend,  and  a  ftranger  muft  bring  credentials  of  his  being 
entitled  to  the  cn  pajfant  benevolence,  by  being  known  to  fome  of  our 
friends  or  neighbours,  though  unknown  to  ourfelves,  a  thoufand 
urbanities,  which  might  have  been  (hewn,  muft  be  omitted.  A  tern-, 
per  betwixt  the  extremes  of  French  officiournefs  and  Erglilh  phlegm, 
would  form  a  good  middle  characler.  From  many  obfervations,  during 
my  late  intercourfe  amongft  all  ranks  in  this  country,  l.am  difpofed 
to  think  that  Welch  courtefy  is  the  happy  medium,  fo  far  as  goes  to 
(he  reception  of,  and  good  ofiices  (hewn  to,  Itfangers.  'Fhe  fire  of 
the  French,  at  firft  fight,  is  too  hot  to  laft ;  the  froft  of  the  Engli(h 

takes  too  much  time  in  thawing ;  and,  though  their  bounty  is  but 
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tlie  more  foUd  and  efFedual,  when  the  ice  of  their  conRItational-i 
perhaps  only  atmoTpherical— refer ve  is  diflblved,  like  certain  fruits 
of  the  earth,  after  ’  the  fnow  that  long  covered  them  is  melted,  the 
occaiion  is  pad  away,  and  the  objeA  that  dood  in  need  of  our  tern, 
porary  exertions,  may  have  gone  even  beyond  (lie  reach  of  our  beft 
fervices,  while  the  fires  of  benevolence  are  kindling.  Not  but  I 
ftjapw  ipany  happy  exceptions ;  amongll  which  I  fhould  not  fcruple, 
pr'ere  I  called  upon  by  way  of  challenge,  to  produce  a  native  of  th^ 
gloomy  ifland,  as  foreigners  fometimes  call  it,  who,  to  peculiar  tender. 
Befs  ot  the  affeftions,  for  particular  and  private  friends,  unites  a  large, 
and  indeed  univerfd  philanthropy,  the  efFeft  of  which  extends  cour. 
tefy,  gentlenefs,  and  generous  aftions,  to  people  of  all  nations,  dif 
penfing  kind  words  and  good  deeds,  wherevy  they  are  implored,  I 
ftould  name  yourfelf — and,  not  without  exultation,  that  1  have  thi 
|ioaour  to  be  ypi^r  friend.— -Adieu 


Of  our  author’s  profefTed  defign  to  deferibe  not  only  the  cx 
temal  afpeft  of  nature,  and  the  way  and  manners  of  nations  and 
men,  but  alfo  the  emotions  of  his  own  mind,  we  (hall,  to  theipe 
cxtradls  we  have  already  made  from  the  Gleanings,  add  anotherl 
example,  wherein  he  himfelf  is  the  fubjedt  of  description, 
he  was  at  the  little  town  of  Scheveling, 


•  Being  a  fblitary  wanderer  on  the  fhore,  and,  moreover,  a  felf 
talker,. holding  loeg  and  loud  conferences  upon  the  beach,  in  the 
snvket-place,  in  the  wood-walks,  and,  according  to  the  difierent 
^peUngs  of  my, mind. 


f  Now  drooping  woeful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn. 
Or  craz’d  with  care,  or  crofs'd  in  hopelefs  love 


[•ji 


smd  now,  *  finillng  as  in  fcorn,’  or  in  fport,  on  men,  women,  fiib, 
fifhing-boats,  or  the  ocean,  without  uttering  a  fyllable,  all  thefe  pe- 
culi^ities,  1  could  plainly  perceive,  made  me  looked  on  by  the  in- 
^bitants  (many  of  whom  followed  me,  wh'^pering  to  one  another) 
as  much  as  to  fay,  poor  fellow,  thou  art  much  greater  curiofity 
than  thpfltull  of  the  huge  fi(h,  which  we.  keep  in  the  choir  of  the 
^urch,  ajid  ihew  as  a  fight,  though,  we  are  told  it  is  fifty-fix  feet 
long,  and  was  thrown  on  (liore  here,  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  But  I  have  no  manner  of  obje^iop  to  the  forming  part  of  other 
TCopIc’s  amufemept,  provided  they  do  not  interrupt  mine,  which  the 
Schcvelingites  did  not;  except  that  a  few.  boys  would  fometimes, 
but  at  a'wful  diilance,  attend  my  wanderings^  and  (hake  their  little 
beads  at  each  other,  in  manifell  pity  of  my  lituation;  and  I  per- 
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^  The  charafler  of  the  Welch,  with  regard  to  the  point  in  quef 

tion,  is  very  well  fet  off,  as  well  as  that  of  the  nations  with  whom  it 
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is  contrafted;  and  if  the  author  had  concluded  his  fubjeft  with  the 
fimilitude  of  referve  to  inow,  the  reader  would  have  been  perfcdlly 
well  plcafed. 
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r  they  always  compaffionated  me,  when  I  wari*  iii  cflfcft,  thd 

lal-^  imoft  to  be'envied;  at  moments,  for  inftance,  when  my  heart  viw 
Fruits ilpardoning  ^bfent  enemy,  or  yearning  after  an  abfent  fiien<],'y«eld« 

iht  ling  to  the  cfFufions  of  the  mufe~or  repeating  the  hrains  of  a  favoa^ 
tern.  ^  rite  poet ! — ^  ax  1  to  be  pitied  ?  Even  if  I  fometimes  wept  ?  Ah,  no% 
bell  1  fountain  of  fuch  tears  never  be  dried  up !— Are  they  tko 

>ut  1  i  offspring  of  weaknefs  ?  Then  may  I  never  be  ftrong ! .  I  have  one 
uple,  ‘5  drop  of  this  weaknefs,  at  this  moment,  in  my  eye,  ahd'ahbther  *  in 
F  the  *  cryllal  fluice  ready  to  fall,’  at  the  thought,  tliat  you  andT,  my 
ider-  ^  friend,  have  been  long  divided ;  and  that  the  date  of  embracing 
arge.l  each  other  again,  mud  be  add^^to'the  uhcehainiies  of  human  life« 
cour^i  Adieu. 

dif  ^  Do  permit  me — indulge  me — In  the  egotifra,  by  way  of 

lUpoftfcript  to  this  letter,^  to  relate  to  you  a  little  perfonal  anecdote^^ 
j  jj^iJthat  I  am  reminded  of  by  this  *  wonderment araongll  the'coainKm 
j| (people  of  Scheveling,  on  the  fubjefi  of  u^y  folilojuieSi  which,  I  have 
L  already  remarked  to  you,  are,  like  thole  on  the  hiord  ty  every 

cx-i  Udy.  If  1  do  not  hitch  it  in  here,  I  (hall  never  give  ieyou ;  and  I 
andj  would  not  have' you  lofe  the  trait  of  honed'  tender  heartednefs  in  a 
the  poor  daughter  of  nature;  which  it  includes, 
ither  ‘  Some  fummers^  ago,  being  on  a  vifit  to  the  excellent  •  poet  and 
^heu  venerable  man,  on*  whofc  recom'mebdatibn  I  bought^ the  poor  oM^ 

1  horfe,  of  whofe  dory  T  gave  you  the  gleanings  in  a  former  letteri  it* 

i*was‘'  my  cudbm,  always  in  the  afternoon*,*  to' go  forth  into  the' 
fields,  cottages,  farrt-hbufes,  while  my  friend  was  at  his*  dudics;  he** 
being  at  that  tiine  finilhing  his  third  and  lad  traftffation  of  the  t'Uurec* 
great  fathers  of  ancient  poetry.  One  day  our  difeburfes  feiroh  our*' 
Englilh  Pindar,  whofe  noble  ode,  founded 'bn  the  pathetic  tradition** 
of  the  malTacrc  of  the  Welch  bards,  my-friend  recited  fo  ay  to  du 
vide  the  glory  of  the  fong,  betwixt  the  reader  and  the  author ;  and* 

I  after  this,  he  dood  forth  the  champion  of  this’fublime  conipofition; 

J  and  entered  into  a  warm  and  jud  vindication  of  his 'favourite  poet* 

‘  pe!  I  bad  been  attacked  fuch  barbarous  fury^by  Dr.  Johnfon. 

•  in-'^  This  manly  defence  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  public;  itis,  thcrc- 
hervl  unnecellary  to  mention  its  energy,  its  eloquence^  or  its  judicc* 
olity  I  '  *  of  the'  fubjeft,  I  fet  off*,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  * 

*  the!  brought  upon  our  foetal  carpet,  as  replete  with  ^materials  for' 
feeti  51  long  and  loud  foliloquy,  as  any  hero  could  defire ‘even  on 
rears^"  ^**®och  theatre,  where  he  takes  a  whole  feene  to  himfelf,  that  be 
►thei^  may  expatiate  at  large  on  xhok  fecret  con/piractes,  which  he  comma- 
\  the  ^'^oates  to  pit,  boxes,  and  gallery.  Every  thing  without^  alfo,  con- 

_  ®  fpired  to  aggravate  the  date  of  feeling  within:  the  evening  was 

lovely,  was  drawing  to  its  clofe  ;  and  really  brought  into  effeft,  and' 
clofe  under  the  eye,  and  into  the  heart,  many  of  the  objeds  fo  ex« 
qoifuely  defcribed  by  this  enchanting  poet;  literally,  therefore;  I'* 
was 

*  Wrapt  in  fome  drain  of  penfive  Gray.* 
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•**Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  Prebendary  of  Norwich, 
t'^fchilus,  Euripides,  ard'SdphocIes. 
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It  was  at  Scaraing,  near  Dereham,  in  Norfelk,  from  which'  lad- 
mentioned  place.  Toon  after  I  had  got  into  the  environs  of  the  former, 
I  JbiarJ 

‘  The  curfew  toll  the  knell  of  parting  day/ 

I  /aw  too,  at  the  fame  time, 

*  The  lowing  herd  wind  flowly  o*er  the  lea/ 

And  obferved,  ^ 

*  The  ploughman  homeward  plod  his  weary  way/ 

Of  the  fecond  ftanza,  every  image  was  illuftfated  by  the  fcene  before 
me;  and  I  excraimed  (without  in  the  leaft  attending  to  a  knot  of 
ruHics  fitting  round  a  bench  that  encircled  a  large  tree,  which  *  rear’d 
high  its  old  fantadic  roots,') 

‘  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landfcape  on  the  fight. 

And  all  the  air  a  folemn  Itilinefs  holds ;  «•  ^  ; 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  drony  flight, 

And  drowfy  tinklings  lull  the  dillant  folds/ 

I  might  have  added,  had  I  not  been  elevated  far  above  fuch  low- 
thoughted  interruption,  a  few  more  exceptions  to  the  general  tran- 
quillity,  fuch  as  the  titter,  and  then  the  violent  burfled  laugh  amonglt 
tnc  villagers,  cf  the  green,  who  broke  upon  the  air,  juft  as  I  had 
mentioned  its  iolemn  ftillnefs.  Poflibly  this  might  have  a  little  dif- 
compofed  me,  had  I  not,  in  the  fucceeding  inftant,  obferved  *  a  mop* 
ing  owl,*  as  if  (he  came  on  purpofe  to . 

*  Sooth  the  gloomy  habit  of  my  foul,* 

fly  over  my  head,  and,  after  wheeling  about  a  little,  take  up  her 
lodging  in  precifely  fuch  an  ‘  ivy-mantled  tower,*  as  that  immor* 
taliied  by  tlic  poet.  Some  children,  who,  feeing  her  alight,  threw 
up  their  hats  after  her;  for  which,  though  angry  with  them  at  firft, 
I  felt  much  obliged,  as  very  foon  after  (he  hooted  away  moft  delight- 
fully ;  and  as  the  moon  now  began  to  (hew  herfelf,  and  the  brats  kept 
annoying  the  ivy-tree,  I  had  every  reafon  in  die  world,  you  know,  to 
coniider  my  owl  was 

*  Complaining  to  the  moon. 

Of  fuch  as,  wandering  near  her  fecrct  bower, 

Molcft  her  ancient,  folitary  reign.' 

In  high  good  humour;  to  find  every  line  tell  in  this  manner,  I  pafTed' 
on,'  quickening  my  pace,  as  moft  people  put  into  high  fpirits  fud-  • 
denly,  when  they  are  walking,  generally  do.  This,  1  fuppofe,  to 
the  audience  of  peafants,  might  increafe  the  ridicule,  and  the  caufe 
of  it ;  for,  on  turning  my  back  oii  them,  and  ftriding  away,  they 
changed  their  objeft  from  the  ow'l  to  me,  whom  they  hooted  in  much 
louder  notes  than  the  owl  had  hooted  the  moon  :  but,  1  believe  verily, 
had  diey  fetter/  me  at  that  moment,  1  (hould  have  forgiven  them. 
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«  Yet,  I  was  now  too  much  warmed  to  content  myfelf  with  the 
elegiac  mufe.  My  ‘  fober  wiflies  had  been  taught  to  ft  ray*  too  far, 
not  to  be  ambitious  of  the  pindaric;  and  what  fo  proper,  fo  natural 
to  me,  at  fuch  a  time,  and  under  fuch  influences  as  the  noble  ode  to 
which  my  friend  had  fo  lately  been  doing  homage  ?  This  had  no 
fooner  ruftied  on  my  fancy,  than  1  burft  forth,  with  the  moft  indig¬ 
nant  violence  of  utterance  and  aftion, 

«  Ruin  feize  thee,  ruthlefs  king  ! 

Confufion  on  thy  banners  vyait !’ 

0 

which  couplet  I  repeated  feveral  times,  and  at  each  repetition,  with 
an  aggravated  voice  and  manner ;  and  then  1  went  on  in  the  fame 
ftyle,  ‘  ^  ^  . 

*  Tho*  fann’d  by  conqueft*s  crlmfon  wing, 
i  They  mock  the  air  with  idle  ftate ; 

Helm,  nor  Hauberk’s  twifted  mail. 

Nor  ev’n  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  can  avail. 

To  fave  thy  fecret  foul  from  nightly  fears. 

From  Cambria’s  cuife,  from  Cambria’s  tears  !* 

*  « 

*  Judge  what  an  impreflion  all  this  muft  make  upon  a  poor  old 
woman,  whofe  clay-raifed  hut  flood  by  the  fide  of  the  road :  and  who 
could  juft  make  (hift  to  draw  open  a  gate  that  feparated  the  boundary 
of  one  little  parifti  from  another;  for  which  courtefy  (he  frequently 
received  nothing and  occafionally  an  en  pajfant  penny.  She  had 
opened  the  gate,  but  with  fuch  a  countenance  of  alarm  and  com- 
roiferation,  fear  for  herfelf,  and  pity  for  me,  that  a  painter  might 
have  acquired  immortal  fame  by  drawing  it.  It  *  beggars  my  powers 
of  defeription  fo  entirely,’  that  I  (hall  not  attempt  it. 

‘  Poor  foul!  poor  foul  !*  faid  the  old  woman  as  I  pa  (Ted  through 
the  gate,  the  cord  with  which  (he  drew  it  open  trembling  in  her 
hands!—*  How  long,’  added  (he,  in  faulteiing  accents—*  how  long, 
poor  lucklefs  gentleman;-  have  you  been  in  this  way  ?* 

f  Canfa(ion  on  thy  banners  wait !’ 

*  Ever  (ince  l  could  ^alk  alone,  ejaculated  I.— ^  Good  lack, 
good  lack,  born  fooli(h,  mayhap,  quite  a  natural !’ 

*  Even  fo — 

*  Tho*  fann’d  by  conqueft’s  crimfon  wing, 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  ftate !’ 

*  Even  fo,  good  mother’ — exclaimed  I,  thrufting  a  (hilling  into  her 
hand,  and  paffing  furioufly  on — recommencing  with 

^  Ruin  feize  thee,*  &c. 

•  I  '  » 

*  Heaven  keep  all  good  Chriftians  in  their  (enfes !— how  he  raves 
sad  curfes !  faid  ihe.* 
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In  forming  a  critical  judgment  concerning  an  author,  ttvo 
points  are  chiefly  to  be  Conndered :  what  is  the  native  power 
and  bent'  of  his  gehiiis ;  and  how  far,  and  in  what  manlier,  hi$ 
natural  talents  and  turn  have  been’  influenced  and  improved  by 
education,  and  habits  of  fludy.  Mr.  Pratt  poltefles  quick  fenfi. 
bility  to  beauty,  both  moral  and  pHyfical.  He  enters  readily  into 
the  feelings  and  charai^ers  of  men.  His  focial  and  (ympathetic 
dilpofltion  appears  throughout  all  his  writings.  We  fincerely 
believe  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  temper  naturally  benevolent,  of  a 
heart  naturally  tender  and  compaifionate ;  a  quality  that  enters 
largely  into' the  con(lru£tion,  if  we  may  fay  fo,  and  charadier  of 
every  good  poet.  If  any  thing  could  induce  us  to  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  fympath'etic  and  focial  difpo^tion,  prone 
to  facriflce  every  thing  to  the  emotions  of  humanity,  it  would 
be,  the  extreme  frequency  with  which  he  declares  and  glories  in 
th9confcioufnefs  of  his  goodnefs,  and  poetical  turn  and  talents. 
Not  a  little  of  this' pfo^hGty  is  prominent  in  the  paflages  we 
have  quoted.  It'  u'nfoftuhately  ruhs  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Gleanings ;  and  is  undoubtedly  akih  to  what  is  exprelTed  by 
the' newly-i  n vented' word  This  is  what  the  Romans 

exprefled  by  the  word '/m/ir/wnKjw ;  a  fort  of  clamoroufiiefs  for 
attention— an  obtriifion  of  o'nefelf  dh’oth'ers.  It  is  the  reverfe 
of  that  puddr  y  verecundta  that  appcfafed  fo  ' graceful  and  en 
toging  iri  thtf  ' eyes  of*  every  hondurable  and  well-bred'Roman. 
Jtrlius  ■  diftln'guilhed '  by  talChts,'  accbmpli/hihents,  and 

at  leaft  the'  foft 'afld  focial  virtues,  above  all  his  cotemporaries, 
iludied  greatly,  and*' with  complete  fuccefs,  to  adorn  his  cha- 
rafter jWith  the  mantle  of  modefty;  In  the.  charai^er  given  of 
hhn~by  Safluft,  he  mentions  this  as  one'  of  his  greateft  excel- 
leiKies ;  fed  rhtnmum  de'  fe  loqui.  This  character  of  Caefar,  in 
the  intercourfes  of  life,  is  alfo  one  of  the  moll  prominerit  fea¬ 
tures  in  his  charader  as  an  author'.  In  his  'Commenta'ries,  he 
ke<;p6*himfelf  wholly  out  of  fight.  .  He  is  wholly  loft  in  his  fub- 
je£t:  not  one  word  efcapes  him  that  is  improper,  impertinent, 
or  foreign  to  the  fubjefl.  How  unlike,  in  this  refpeift,  to  the 
vain,  though  amiable  and  accqmplilhed  Cicero  ?  and  to  an  ora¬ 
tor  of  our  own  day 'and  country,  who  (even  exceeds  the  Roman 
orator  as  much  in  egotifm,  as  he  is  inferior  to  him  in'extent  of 
kflowkdgtf  juftneft  of  afirah^ment,  and  variety  of  imagery  and 
expreflion. 

Mr.  Pratt  has,  with  perfecft  propriety,  defcribed  the.  talents 
and  genius  of  the  painter  Loutherbourg  as  follows :  ‘  He  places 

*  j«u  od'tht  fpvts  difetihei'.  '  His  pencil  carries'  you  ^where  its 

*  owner  pleales.  You  converfe  with  the  perfonsj'  you  lofe  fight 

*  of  the  painter;  you  forget  he  is  fitting  in  a  chair  befide  you, 
f  ot  even  defcribing  to  you  the  ftory  of  bis  piece.*  This  is  a 

juft 
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juft  and  plcafing  pi<2urc.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Pratt  fliould, 
have  recolle£lcdj  that  for  a  painter,  with  pen  and  ink  and  the' 
ufe  of  language,  to  interrupt  your  feelings,  at  every  turn,  with 
complimenis  to  his  friends]  and  dircvSlIy  or  indircdly  to  himfelf, 
is  very  indelicate  in  point  of  tafte,  and  very  unwife  in  point  of. 
economy ;  for  we  are  ready  to  allow  merit  to  thofe  who,  though, 
they  poflefs,  do  not  affurne  it;  and  to  withhold  praife  from  all. 
^ho  are  forw^ard  to  arrogate  it.  Although  almoft  every  ftieet,  not- 
to  fay  page,  of  the  volume  before  us  be  difgraccd  by  fome  fally  cf 
leif- praife,  it  is  proper,  in  a  critique,  for  the  juitnefs  of  which  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  public  judgment,  to  mention  fome  particular^ 
^nftances.  Befides  the  felf-complacency  fo  apparent  in  the  paf-* 
‘ages  we  have  quoted,  we  find  the  fame  pharifaical  gratitude 
for  not  being  like  other  men  j*  the  fame  claims  to  exalted  be- V 
levolence,  and  the  poetical  power  of  philofophic  melancholy 
n  Vol.  I.  Introdu6lion,  p.  xii. ;  ditto,  p,  xxx. :  of  the  Giean- 
p.  30,  p.  33,  at  the  bottom,  and  at  the  top  of  p.  34;, 
Vol.  II.  p.  329,  p.  347.~Mr.  Prait  has  a  juft  reverence  for 
he  facred  feriptures,  on  the  fublime  and  pathetic  eloquence  of 
vhich  he  has,  in  one  of  his  publications,  made  very  found  cri* 
:ical  obfervations.  We  recommend*  to  his  confideration  what- 
he  holy,  humble,  and  humane  Apoftle  Paul  fays  on  the  fubjeft 
3f  fympathyy  benevolence^  humanity^  all  comprifed  in  one  word, 
:harity.  ‘  Charity  vaunteth  not  itfelf,  is  not  puffed  up;  doth 
‘  not  behave  itfelf  unfeemly.*  i  Cor.  xiii.  4.  » 

But  Mr.  Pratt  will  no  doubt  reply,  ‘  I  really  abhor  egotifm  ; 

‘  but  in  letters  that  mix  the  hiftory  of  one’s  feelings  with  that 
‘  of  our  wanderings,  it  is  the  moft  difficult  thing  in  the  world 
'  not  to  be  an  egotift.’  Vol.  I.  p.-28.  And  this  obfervation, 
ic  will  probably  think,  ought  to  have  precluded  ihcfe  ftri£tures. 
"irft,  the  defign  of  ‘  giving  the  hiftory  of  one’s  feelings/  is  a 
wy  poor  one.  When  feenes  and  fituations,  natural  and  mo* 
al,  are  well  deferibed,  we  readily  conceive  that  the  author,  felt,' 
n  a  higher  degree  himfelf,  the  emotion  communicated  to  our 
ninds,  without  being  told  fo — or  if  it  be  pardonable  and  proper, 
is  it  no  doubt  is,  to  deferibe  the  effect  of  objedts  on  the  mind, 
t  ftiould  be  done  briefly.  The  confeioufnefs  of  moral  worth, 
Jelicacy  of  tafte,  and  poetical  genius,  fhould  not  be  infifted  on 
it  great  length,  and  at  every  turn.  This  is,  in  truth,  difguft- 
ng;  and  not  any  proof  of  really  poffeffing  thofe  qualities  and 
virtues. —  I'hefe,  however,*  we  are  willing  to  allow  to  Mr.  Pratt, 
n  no  inconfiderable  degree.  But  the  direcllon  and  exercife  of 
iis  natural  powers  is.fomctimes  prevented  by  a  falfe  tafte  in 
^ompofition,  and  a  faulty  model  of  imitation:  and  this  leads 
IS  tolhe  fecond  point  of  view^  under  which,  as  we  have  already 
^bferved,  an  author  is  to  be  confidered  by  a  critic ;  namely,  his 
£ng.  rev.  vol.  XXVII.  JAN.  1 796.  C  cducaticu 
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education  and  habits  of  ftudy.  It  appears,  frohfi  the  volumes 
before  us  in  particular,  as  well  as  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Pratt 
in  general,  that  the  authors  wiih  whom  he  has  been  ‘chiefly 
converfant,  are,  the  Englifti ‘poets.  This  is  evident  from  the 
quotations  and  allufions  with  which  the  Gleanings  are  fraught 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  But  here  too,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
egotifm,  we  ought  to  fpecify  feme  particulars.  Speaking  of 
tte  Stadtholder  coming  down  the  Maefe,  in  his  barge,  *to  the 
Brille  and  Helvoetfluys,  he  fays,  ‘  I  faw  his  Highnefe  at  a  cen- 

*  ^fidcrable  diftance.  It  was  mot  Cleopatra  meeting  Mark  An- 
^  thony,  when  (he  failed  down  the  Cydnos,  in  the.  bark  which 
‘  Shakfpeare  has  made  immortal.*  A  claflkal  fcholar  Would, 
perhaps,  have  quoted  an  ancient  hiftorian — our  authop^quotes 
an  Englifh  poet.  It  is  not  in  juft  tafte  or  propriety  to  quote 
either.  To  r'ccal  to  mind  Anthony  failing  down  the 'Cydnos 
was  quite  extraneous  to  the  matter  in  hand.  He  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  have  reminded  us  of  any  or  of  every  prince  or 
hero  that  failed  in  (hip,  boat,  of  trackfkuyt.  ^He  ufes  poetical 
allufions  even  in  fpeaking  of  the  reft  of  the  labouring  Dutch 
dog's,  of  whoili  hc  obferves,  that  ‘‘  even  fabbath  is  no  day'of  reft 

•  toHhem.* 

‘  The'profe  author  whom  Mr.  Pratt  moftly  imitates  in  thefc 
Gleanings,  as  in  his  other  profaic  compofitions,  is,  Sterne,  and 
particularly  in  his  Sentimental  Journey.  The  wit  and  humour 
of  Sterne,  and  his  cxquifite  pathos  and  delicacy,  incline  his 
readers  to  excufe  many  extravagancies,  levities,  and  buffooneries^ 
in  his  writings  ;  or  rather  they  form  a  ftyle  of  writing  that  is  pe* 
culiar  to  him,  and  mafked  exclufively,  like  that  of  Rabelais  at 
another  period,  as  his  own.  But'all  imitation, 'efpecially  ,whe 
quite  obvious  and  carried  to  an  extravagant  length,  is  difguft 
ing.  Sterne  and  Junius'have  each  been  followed  by  an  infinite 
number  of  imitators  in  England,  particularly  in  the  metropolis 
There  is  not  any  rcafon  to  conclude,  from  the  writings  of  Mr 
Pratt,  that  he  has  ever  been  very  much  converfant  with  tho' 
chafte  and  dignified  models  of  compofition,  the  writers  of  Greecr] 
or  Rome ;  nor  does  he  feem  to  poffefs  any  great  variety 
learning  or  knowledge.  In  page  244.,  fpeaking  of  certai 
affinities  and  refemblances  between  the  Saxons  and  Cambrians 
he  fays,  ‘  But,  fo  many  ages  having  paffed  away  fince  the  Saxo 

•  heptarchy,  and  even  fince  the  ‘expulfion  of  the  Germans,  whe 

•  fher  friends  or  enemies,  from  the  principality  of  Wales, 

‘  was  curious  enough  for  a  traveller,  who  bad  iuft'been  glean 

♦  ing  that  country,  to  find  fuch  a  general  refemblancc  in  t 

♦  drefs,  ‘air,  habits,  and  even  the  features,  of  a  people  fo  re 

*  mote,  and  with  which,  modern^  fpeaking,  they  had  not,  n 
«  could  ever  have,  the  flighteft  mteregurfe,^  Here  it 


w-; 
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have  been  natural  for  our  author,  had  he  been  very  converfant 
ih  Englifti  hiftory,  to  bavo  taken  notice  of  the  colony  from  the 
Low  Countries  planted  by  Edward  III.  in  Wales,  >^erc  evi¬ 
dent  veftiges  of  their  race,  manners,  and  language,  are  vifible 
at  this  d^v,  and  remarked  by  every  traveller. — In  pages  46  and 
47,  Vol.  III.  he  draws  a  parallel  between  the  ancient  Germans 
and  ancient  Britons.  T  he  points  in  which  he  finds  a  refcm* 
blance  are  common  to  all  barbarous  nations;  But  this  not 
all,  nor  the  worft.  ‘  Had  Cambria  (fa\s  our  author)  ‘her 
*  druids,  bards,  and  chiefs,  that  devoted  thcmfelves,  to  wemnds 
and  death  for  the  fake  of  God  and  their  country,  conform¬ 
ably  to  the  facrifice,  the  chivalry^  and  worihip,  of  the  times, 
the  Germanic  nations  had  holy,  brave,  and  wife  men,  who 
correfponded  to  thelb  charadlers,  and  afforded  additional  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  having  borrowed  manners,  maxims,  anJ  fuper-' 
ftitions,  from  one  another.^  The  times  of  druidifm  did  nor, 
K)y  any  means,  coincide  with  thofe  of  chivalry^  which  was  not 
troduced  into  Europe  till  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  by. 
e  Saracens.— In  another  ,place  Mr.  Pratt  offends  equally, 
gainft  the  truth  and  probability  of  hiftory,  when  he  fuppojGts 
at  German  tribes  came  over  into  Britain  about  no  kfs  than 
rcc  thoufand  years  ago.— Mr.  Pratt,  fpeaking  of  the  Humane 
oCiETY  of  Dr.  Hawes,  calls  it,  that  Glorious  Inftitution. 
wever  was  there  a  more  fl^^grant  abufe  of  charity*  See  the 
Review  for  June  laft. 

I  With  regard  to  the  ftyle  of  the  volumes  before  us,  it  is  nei- 
■ler  deficie^nt  in  perfpicuity,  variety,  nor  impreffive  force  and 
Bivacity.  It  is,  however,  fometimes  defeftive  in.  point  of  gram¬ 
matical,  conftruftion,  and  Sometimes  tarnifhed  by  that  vulgar 
md  barbarous  phrafeology  that  has  of  late  years  made  its  ap- 
warance  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  and.  from  thence  crept 
»to  publications  of  the  prefs,  as,  free  to  confefs^  make  up  my 
.wW,  meeting  my  idea^  the  then  ftate  of  affairs,  &c.  &c.  How  arc 
Be  grammatically  to  arrange  or  conftruft,  or  how  to  interpret, 
Be  following  fentences?  ‘  All  that  can  be  fairiy  expected,  in- 
pwlced,  in  travelling  epiftles,  is,  to  make,  as  it  were,  our  ab- 
'Bfent  con efpondent  enjoy  v/hat  we  have  enjoyed,  profit  by  his. 

by  making  them  our  own,'  &c.  p.  2g. — ^  A  let  of 
^wnen,  born  in,  and  inured  to,  far  lefs  polifhing,  and,  as  they 
ufually  thought,  more  emafculating  circumftances,  fuch  as 
V  cold  country,  a  rigorous  difcipline,  and  a  lefs  ardent  tem- 
JjB)erament,  might  feem  wanting  to  fupport  this  fad  reverfe,' 
’^W)l.  I.  p.  361.  What?  a  cold  country,  and  rigorous  difei- 
ufually  thought  emafculating  circumftances  ?  Are  they  not 
tbough^^.the  very  reverfe?  ‘  For  he  talks  of  traverfing 
'^Begions  where  human  enterprife  has  never  yet  ditedod'itfelf; 
^B  C  2  ‘of 
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‘  of  Urra  incognitay  of  which  human  beings  have  n§  prccife  idea 

*  of  ixiftencey  but  which  he  is  fure  do  exift/~In  thefe  fentences 
cur  author  has  fallen  into  faults,  no  doubt,  through  negligence. 
It  is  poor  punning  to  fay  of  an  author,  ^  that  he  puts  one  morfel 

*  of  meat  into  his  mouth,  and  fends  out  two  of  profc  or  poefy,* 
Vol.  1.  p.  3Q9*— ‘  Our  author  returns  to  cram  you  with  food 

*  that  will  add  little  to  your  nourifliment,*  &c.  p.  400. — ‘  An 

*  Englifh  traveller  muft  reconcile xo  this  difagreement  as  well  as 

*  he  can:*  reconcile  is  not  a  middle  or  neutral,  but  an  a^live 
verb.  In  any  future  edition  Mr.  Pratt  may  corredi  the  two 
following  Latin  quotations,  erroneoufly  printed:  Vol.  1.  p.  9, 
line  2.  for  fejline  lente,  read  feftina  lente.  Page  30,  laft  line 
of  the  page,  for 

Ducere jucunda  obllvia  vitae— read 
Ducere jucunda  oblivia  vitae. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  blemifties  that  tarnifh  this  mif- 
cellany,we  would  now,  with  pleafure,  point  out  a  great  variety  of 
particular  paflages  where  our  author  gives  deferiptions  of  various 
kinds  very  pifturefque,  lively,  and  impreffive ;  gay  and  melan¬ 
choly;  humorous  ^d  lively;  pathetic  andpenfive;  had  we  not 
already  taken  the  prefent  occafion,  of  pointing  out  errors  both 
pf  defign,  taftc,  and  execution,  that  are  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Mr.  Pratt,  but  common  to  him  and  other  authors  of  good 
hearts,  and  good  parts,  but  whofe  tafte  has  not  been  formed  by 
good,  but  vitiated  modes. 

The  grand  defideratum  in  Mr.  Pratt’s  writings  is,  simplicity. 
Straining  after  fomething  extraordinary,  he  carries  .many  of  his 
anecdotes  and  ftories,  in  profe,  to  the  very  verge  of  the  mira¬ 
culous  ;  and,  in  verfe,  he  labours  to  heighten  the  emotions  and 
fentiments  he  means  to  exprefs  by  ftrong  and  exaggerated 
phrafeology,  which  he  often  culls  and  fetches  from  books  of 
poetry,  and^  by  perfonifying  abftradled  ideas,  too  general  and 
refined  by  far  for  the  profopopxia.  Who  can  eafily  figure  in 
his  imagination  fuch  a  being  as  panegyric?  or  even  fweet  hu¬ 
manity?*  Thus,  by  here  and  there  ftrengthening  a  fibre, 
mufcle,  or  limb,  by  adventitious  imagery,  he  beftows,  by  a  kind 
of  poetical  fplicing  and  knotting,  ftrength  on  particular  parts, 
hut  cafis  over  the  whole  fomewhat  of  a  rickety  appearance. 

•  This  epithet  of  fweet  is  fo  often  repeated  as  to  throw  an  air  of 
ridicule  on  the  poem.  It  brings  to  mind  the  Scotch  ballad—  * 

*  A  cock  laird  full  cadgic  with  Jenny  did  meet. 

He  kifsM  her,  and  haus’d  her,  and  call’d  her  his  fweet : 
Sweet  Jenny,  quoth  he.’ 

On 
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*  coniroveriedy  both  by  the  later  PUtonifts^  and  by  fome  very 
^  judicious  modern  critics,  who  have  followed  the  interpretation 
^  of  the  later  Pl^onifts,  as  what  did  honour  to  the  judgment  of 
‘  Itka:  renowned  philofopher/  But  what  they  controverted, 
Dr.  Smith  {l;ews,  beyond  all  controverfy,  to  be  true  ;  that  tbofe 
fpecies.or  external  exemplars,  were,  according  to  Plato,  different 
from  the  ideas  of  the  divine  mind,  and  had  a  (eparate  and  even  4 
local  exiftencc. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  continuation  of  his  account  of  the  doflrincs  of 
Plato,  rn  the  fubjedt  of  the  origin  of  abftrafted  ideas  and  fcience, 
prfn:^cds  thus :  *  .  .  - 

.  *  All  the  objeds  in  this  world  arc  particular  and  individual.  Here, 
therefore,  the* human  mind  has  no  opportunity  of  feeing  any  fpccies, 
pr  univerfal  nature,  Whatever  ideas  it  has,  therefore,  of  fuch, beings, 
for  it  plainly  has  them,  it  muft  derive  from  the  memory  of  what  it 
has  feen,  ii>  fome  former  period  of  its  exillence,  when  it  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  vifiting  the  place  or  fphere  of  univerfals.  For  fome  time 
after  it  is  immerfed  in  the  body,  during  its  infancy,  its  childhood,  and 
a  great  part  of  its  youth,  the  violence  of  thofe  pafGons  which  it  de¬ 
rives  from  the  body,  and  which  arc  all  direfted  to  the  particular  and 
individual  objeds  of  this  world,  hinder  it  from  turning  its  attention 
to  thofe  univerfal  natures,  with  which  it  had  been  converfant  in  the 
world  from  whence  it  came.  The  ideas  of  thefe,  therefore,  feem,  in 
this  firft  period  of  its  exigence  here,  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  con- 
fufion  of  rhofe  turbulent  emotions,  and  to  be  almoft  entirely  wiped 
pot  of  its  remembrance.  During  the  continuance  of  this  Hate,  it  is 
incapable  of  reafpning,  fcience,  and  philcfophy,  which  are  con*  I 
verfant  about  univerfals.  Its  whole  attention  is  turned  tovyards  par-  * 
ticular  objeds,  concerning  which,  being  direded  by  no  general  no¬ 
tions,  it  forms  many  vain  and  falfe  opinions,  and  is  filled' with 
^rror,  perplexity,  and  confufion.  But,  when  age  has  abated  the 
violence  of  its  paflions,  and  compofed  the  confufion  of  its  thoughts, 
it  then  becomes  more  capable  of  refledio'n,  and  of  turning  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  thofe  ^inolt  forgotten  ideas  of  things  with  which  it  bad  been 
ponverfant  in  the  former  Hate  cf  its  exiftence.  All  the  particular  ob¬ 
jeds  in  this  fenfible  world,  being  formed  after  die  external  exem¬ 
plars  in  that  intelledpal  world,  awaken,  upon  account  of  their  re- 
fttnblance,  infcnfibly,  and  by  flow  degrees,  the  almoft  obliterated 
ideas  of  thefe  laft.  The  beauty,  which  is  (hared  in  different  degrees 
among  terreftrial  objeds,  revives  the  fame  idea  of  that  univerfal 
iiature  of  beauty  Which  exills  in  the  intellcdual  world :  particular  ads 
of  juftice,  of  the  univerfal  nature  of  juftice;  particular  rcafonings, 
and  particular  fciences,  of  the  univerfal  nature  of  fcience,  and  rea- 
foning;  particular  roundnefles,  of  the  univerfal  nature  of  roundnefs; 
particular  fquares,  of  the  pniverfal  nature  of  fquarenefs.  Thus  fcience) 
which  is  converfant  about  univerfals,  is  derived  •  fieom  memory  ;  aod 
|0  inftrucl  any  perfon  concerning  the  general  nature  of  any  fubje{l» 
:f$  no  more  than  to  awaken  in  him  the  remembrance  of  what  be 
fonnerly  knc>^r  about  it. "This  both  Plato  and  Socrates  imagined 
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tiiey  could  ftill  further  confirm,  by  the  fallacious  experiment,  which 
ibewed,  that  a  perfon  might  be  led  to  difcover  himfelf,  without  any 
information,  any  general  truth,  of  which  he  was  before  ignorant, 
merely  by  being  aiked  a  number  of  properly  arranged  and  conneAed 
queftions  conceining  it.* 

On  the  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  abftra^l  ideas,  and  the 
fpecies  or  fpecific  cflences  of  things,  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  that 
^  it  is  a  do&rioe  which,  like  many  of  the  other  dodfrines  of  ab- 
t  ftracf  philofophy,  is  more  coherent  in  the  expreffion  than  in 
‘  the  idea ;  and  which  feems  to  have  arifen  n>orc  from  the  nar 
‘  ture  of  language,  than  the  nature  of  things.  With  all  its 
i  iiTiperfe^lions  it  was  excufable,  in  the  beginnings  of  philofo* 
t  phy,  and  is  not  a  great  deal  more  remote  from  the  truth  than 
{  many  others  which  have  fince  been  fubftituted  in  its  room  by 

<  fomc  of  the  greateft  pretenders  to  accuracy  and  precifioni 

<  Mankind  have  had,  at  all  times,  a  ftrong  propenlity  to  realifo 

*  their  own  abftradion.  To  explain  the  nature,  and  to  account ' 

*  for  the  origin  of  general  ideas,  is,  even  at  this  day,  the  greateft 
^  difficulty  in  abftradi  philofophy/ 


Dr.  Smith  has  remarked,  ^  that  the  Platonic  philofophy  is  not 
^  a ‘great  deal  more  remote  from  the  truth  than  many  others 

*  which* have  fince  been  fubftituted  in  its  room.*  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  in  confirmation,  perhaps,  of  this  pofition,  or  at  leaft  as 
a  matter  of  curiofity,  that  the  doftrine  of  Plato  concerning  the 
diftin£l  and  feparate  exiftence  of  genera  and  fpecies,  in  nature, 
and  not  as  conceptions  of  human  mind,  appeared  the  moft 
reafonahle  and  fatisfa^ory  to  one  of  the  acuteft  and  moft  accu¬ 
rate,^  and  moft  profound  reafoners  of  modern  times,  the  late 
Dr.  Price;  who,  in  his  Trcatife  on  Morals,  has  not  only  em¬ 
ployed  the  actmen  of  his  genius  in  fupport  of  fome  of  the  old 
tenets  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  but  has  even  gone  fo  far  as  to 
follow  Plato’s  example  in  connedling  this  fpeculation  about 
univerfals  with  the  fublime  quettions  of  natural  theology, 
^  The  word  idea,*  fays  the  Dodlor,  ‘  is  fomerimes  ufed  to  fig. 

^  nify  the  immediate  objedl  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  confidered 

*  as  fomething  in  the  mind  which  reprefents  the  real  objedl,  but 
^  is  different  from  it.  This  fenfe  of  an  idea  is  derived  from  the 

*  notion,  that  when  we  think  of  any  external  exiftence,  there 
‘  is  fomething  immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  which  it  con- 
‘  ternplatcs  diftinft  from  the  obje£l  itfelf,  that  being  at  a  dif^ 
^  tance.  But  what  is  this  It.  is  bad  language  to  call 
^  it  an  image  in  the  mind  of  the  obiedl.  Shall  we  fay^  then, 
^  that  there  is  indeed  no  fuch  thing:  But  would  riot  this  b^ 

*  the  fame  as  to  fay,  that,  when  the  mind  is  employed  in  view- 
‘  jng  and  exarnining  any  obje^,  which  is  either  not  prefent  to 
^  iii  or  does  not  oxift,  it  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining 

C  4  *  nothing^ 
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‘  {otttraveriedy  both  by  the  later  Platonifts^  and  by  feme  very 


Dr.  Smith  {!;ews,  beyond  all  controverfy,  to  be  true  ;  that  tbofe 
fpccies.or  external  exemplars,  were,  according  to  Plato,  different 
from  the  ideas  of  the  divine  mind)  and  had  a  {eparate  and  even  a 
local  exiftence. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  continuation  of  his  account  of  the  doflrines  of 
Plato,  r'n  the  fubje£t  of  the  origin  of  abftrafted  ideas  and  fcience, 
pr^'c^cds  thus  ;  .  ^ 

*,f  All  the  objefls  in  this  world  are  particular  and  individual.  Here, 
thpr^forc,  the' human  mind  has  no  opportunity  of  feeing  any  fpecies, 
pr  univerfal  nature,  Whatever  ideas  it  has,  therefore,  of  fuch, beings, 
for  it  plainly  das  them,  it  mull  derive  from  the  memory  of  what  it 
has  feen,  it\  ibme  former  period  of  its  exiftence,  when  it  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  vifiting  the  place  or  fphere  of  univerfals.  For  feme  time 
after  it  is  immerfed  in  the  body,  during  its  infancy,  its  childhood,  and 
a  great  part  of  its  youth,  the  violence  of  thofe  paffions  which  it  de¬ 
rives  from  the  body,  and  which  are  all  dircfled  to  the  particular  and 
individual  objedls  of  this  world,  hinder  it  from  turning  its  attention 
to  thofe  univerfal  natures,  with  which  it  had  been  converfant  in  the 
world  from  whence  it  came.  The  ideas  of  thefc,  therefore,  feem,  in 
this  iirft  period  of  its  exiftence  here,  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  con 
fufion  of  thofe  turbulent  emotions,  and  to  be.almoft  entirely  wiped 
pot  of  its  remembrance.  During  the  continuance  of  this  Hate,  it  is 
incapable  of  reafoning,  fcience,  and  philcfophy,  which  are  con¬ 
verfant  about  univerfals.  Its  whole  attention  is  turned  towards  par¬ 
ticular  obje^ls,  concerning  which,  being  dircfled  by  no  general  no¬ 
tions,  it  forms  many  vain  and  falfe  opinions,  and  is  filled'  with 
frror,  perplexity,  and  confufion.  But,  when  age  has  abated  the 
violence  of  its  paffions,  and  compofed  the  confufion  of  its  thoughts, 
it  then  becomes  more  capable  of  refteflion,  and  of  turning  its  atten¬ 
tion  to  thofe  ;dmoft  forgotten  ideas  of  things  with  which  it  bad  been 
^onveri'ant  in  the  former  liaie  cf  its  exiftence.  All  the  particular  ob- 
jefls  in  this  fenfible  world,  being  formed  after  the  external  exem¬ 
plars  in  that  inielleflpal  world,  awaken,  upon  account  of  their  re- 
femblance,  infenfibly,  and  by  flow  degrees,  the  alnioft  obliterated 
ideas  of  thefe  lad.  The  beauty,  which  is  (hared  in  different  degrees 
among  terreftrial  pbjefls,  reyives  the  fame  idea  of  that  univerfal 
nature  of  beauty  which  cxifts  in  the  intcllcflual  world :  particular  a6ls 
of  jufticc,  of  the  univerfal  nature  of  juftice;  particular  reafonings, 
and  particular  fciences,  of  the  univerfal  nature  of  fcience,  and  rea¬ 
foning;  particular  roundnefles,' of  the  univerfal  nature  of  roundnefs; 
particular  fquareS)  of  the  univerfal  nature  of  fquarenefs.  Thus  fciencC) 
which  is.  COD  verlant  about  univerfals*  is  derived  from  memory;  aod 
p)  inftrucl  any  perfon  concerning  the  general  nature  of  any  fubj€d» 
IS  no  more  than  to  awaken  in  him  the  remembrance  of  what  be 

fonatrJy  knew  about  it.  This  both  Plato  anij  Socrates  imagine*! 

.  •  ••  .  . . '  •  . .  ’  jbey 
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Aty  could  dill  further  cqnfirin»  by  the  fallacious  experiment,  which 
ihewed,  that  a  perfon  might  be  led  to  difcover  himfelf,  without  any 
informadon,  any  general  truth,  of  which  be  was  before  ignorant, 
^erely  by  being  alked  a  number  of  properly  arranged  and  connected 
queftions  conceming  it.’ 

0x1  the  docirine  of  Plato  concerning  ab  ft  raft  ideas,  and  the 
fpccies  or  fpecific  cflences  of  things,  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  that 
it  is  a  doftrine  which,  like  many  of  the  other  doftrines  of  ab- 
ftract  philofopby,  is  more  coherent  in  the  e^preilion  than  in 
the  idea ;  and  which  feems  to  have  arifen  more  from  the  nar 
cure  of  language,  than  the  nature  of  things.  With  all  its 
iiTiperfeftions  it  was  excufable,  in  the  beginnings  of  philofo. 
phy,  and  is  not  a  great  deal  more  remote  from  the  truth  than 
many  others  which  have  fince  been  fubftituted  in  its  room  by 
fomc  of  the  greateft  pretenders  to  accuracy  and  precifionl 
Mankind  have  had,  at  all  times,  a  ftrong  propenlity  to  realife 
their  own  abftraftion.  To  explain  the  nature,  and  to  account 
for  the  origin  of  general  ideas,  is,  even  at  this  day,  the  greateijb 
difficulty,  in  abdraft  philofophy/ 


Dr.  Smith  has  remarked,  ^  that  the  Platonic  philofophy  is  not 
^  a  great  deal  more  remote  from  the  truth  than  many  others 
<  which  have  fince  been  fubftituted  in  its  room.*  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked,  in  confirmation,  perhaps,  of  this  pofition,  or  at  leaft  as 
a  matter  of  curiofity,  that  the  doftrine  of  Plato  concerning  the 
diftinft  and  feparate  cxiftence  of  genera  and  fpecies,  in  nature, 
and  not  as  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  appeared  the  moft 
reafonahle  and  fatisfaftory  to  one  of  the  acuteft  and  moft  accu¬ 
rate,  and  moft  profound  reafoners  of  modern  times,  the  late 
Dr.  Price;  who,  in  his  Trcatife  on  Morals,  has  not  only  em¬ 
ployed  the  acumen  of  his  genius  in  fupport  of  fome  of  the  old 
tenets  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  but  has  even  gone  fo  far  as  to 
follow  Plato’s  example  in  connefting  this  fpeculation  about 
univerfals  with  the  fublime  quettions  of  natural  theology. 

•  The  word  idea,’  fays  the  Doftor,  ‘  is  fomerimes  ufed  to  fig- 
^  nify  the  immediate  objeft  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  confidered 

*  as  fomething  in  the  mind  which  reprefents  the  real  objeft,  but 
^  is  different  from  it.  This  fenfe  of  an  idea  is  derived  from  the 


^  notion,  that  when  we  think  of  any  external  exiftence,  there 
^  is  fomething  immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  which  it  con- 
‘  templates  diftinft  from  the  objeft  itfelf,  that  being  at  a  dif- 

*  tance.  But  what  is  this  I  It.  is  bad  language  to  call 
^  it  an  image  in  the  mind  of  the  objeft.  Shall  we  (ay^  then, 
^  that  there  is  indeed  no  fuch  thing?  But  would  not  this  b^ 

*  the  fame  as  to  fay,  that,  when  the  mind  is  employed  in  view- 
‘  ing  and  examining  any  objeft,  which  is  either  not  prefent  to 
^  ill  or  does  not  exift,  it  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining 

C  4  *  nothing^ 


r 
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*  •  *  *  •  •  • 

^  nothing,  and  does  not  then  think  at  all?  When  abftraft  | 

‘  truth  is  contemplated,  is  not  the  very  objeft  itfelf  prefent  to 
‘  the  mind?  W^en  millions  of  intellefts  contemplate  the  [ 

*  equality  of  every  angle  in  a  femicircle  to  a  tight  angle,  have 

*  they  not  all  the  fame  objeft  in  view?  Is  this  object  nothing? 

*  or,  is  it  only  an  image  or  kind  of  fhadow  ?  Thefe  inquiries 

*  carry  our  inquiries  high.* 

It  is  contended  by  the  Nominalifts,  in  contradiflion  to  the .. 
Realifts^,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  perception,  imagination,  and  me-  | 
mory,  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  that  there  exifts  any  thing 
in  the  mind  diflindl  from  the  mind  itfelf.  But,  upon  the  fup- r 
poiltioh  that  the  fa£l  were  otherwife,  our  intelledlual  operations 
would  be  juft  as  inexplicable  as  they  are  at  prefent,  and  as,  it  is 
very  probable,  while  we  are  in  the  prefent  ftate,  they  muft  long, 
long,  very  long,  remain.  For  we  entirely  acquiefce  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Smith  :  ‘  To  explain  the  nature,  and  to  account 
f  for  the  origin,  of  general  ideas,  is,  even  at  this  day,  the  greatett 
f  difficulty  in  abftradl  philofophy.* 

There  is  a  difpofition,  as  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  in  mankind  to 

*  rcalife  their  own  abftraftions  ;*  in  other  words,  to  extend  the 
ideas'and  trains  of  ideas,  familiar  to  themfclvcs,  over  the  whole 
univerfe;  dr,  yet  in  other  words,  to  make  ourfelves  the  centre 
around  which,  that  is,  our  own  way  of  viewing  objedls,  we  ar¬ 
range  all  the' phenomena,  real  or  imaginary,  adlual  or  potential, 
in  nature.  Abftraftion,  reafonine;,‘fcience,  are  therefore  dif¬ 
ferent,  or  at  leaft  differently  modified  according  to  the  different 
fituations,  circumftancejS,  and  powers,  of  different  beings. 

The  dais,  or  category,  to  which  we  are  naturally  prone  to 
Kfer  every  thing,  and  even  other  categories,  is  fpace,‘ place,  or 
extcnficn.  As  the  fenfe  of  fedng  grafps  and  comprehends  an 
infinitely  greater  number  of  objeds  than  any  other  fenfe,  and 
as  from  that  fenfe  we  acquire  the  idea  of  fpace,'  tinged  in  our 
imigination  with  an  idea  of  colour,  fo  we  extend  our  notions  of 
colour,  vifible  form,'  and  cxtenfion,  to  every  thing  that  falls 
within  the  fphere  of  our  imagination.  Hence  it  is  that  we  talk 
of  ideas;  and  of  knowing  objeds  by  the  intervention  of  ideas: 
a  manner  of  fpeaking  metaphorical,  and  not  philpfophical ;  if  by 
ideas  we  were  to  underftand  juft  and  exa£t,  or  indeed  any  kind 
of  piftures  of  objeds.  But  it  is  not  incumbent  on  what  are 
called  ideal  pHilcfophers  to  hold  that  the  brain  is  literally  a  look- 
ing-glafs.  They  only  mean  to  exprefs  their  meaning,  in  a  me¬ 
taphorical  or  analogical  manner,  as  they  cannot  do  it  iii  any 
%!'•••  •  * 

•A.  •  « 

'  •  For  a  clear  and  really  interefting  account  of  the  doftrines  and 
hiftcry  cf  the  Kominalifls  and  Realifts,  fee  Profeffor  Stewart’s  Lle- 
tnents  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  Chap.  IV; 

.  '  '  .  .  i.  ..  . . 
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[other.  They  only  mean,. that  in  the  notices  we  receive  of 
\  things,  our  mind  re-ads  in  fome  fuch  manner  on  the  objeds 
^  that  ftrike  on  our  perception,  memory,  or  imagination,  as  the 
\  rays  of  external  olyeds  dart  upon,  and  are  retorted  or  refleded 
J  by,-  a  mirror. 

We  beftow  extenGon  and  fpace,  both  accompanied  in  our 
!  imagination  with  colour  or  viGble  form,  on  every  objed,  eVei| 
the  moft  abftrad.  There  is  not  fo  general  a  term,  in  any  im¬ 
proved  language,  as  the  particle  in.  We  fay,  in  fpace,  in  time, 

>  jeft,  in  earneft,  in  good  humour,  in  bad  humour,  in  love, 

?  wrath,  in  a  good  ftyle,  in  a  bad  ftyle :  in  Ihort,  in  ^  every  thing, 
we  have  a  reference  to  objeds  ot  light,  and  the  category  of  fpace 
and  extenGon.  Space  throws  its  broad  and  coloured  mantle 
over  all  nature,  obtrudes  on  the  philofopher  fpeciesy  images^  and 
ideas^  and  influences  and  forms  the  phrafeology  of  philofophy. 

But  fuppofc  that  intelligent  animals  were  to  philofophife,  un¬ 
endowed  with  the  fenfe  of  fight,*  would  they  be  equally  prone  to 
make  ufe  of.the  word  idea  ?  It  may  be  faid  that  the  experiment 
has  been  made.  That  the  ideas  or  notions  of  extenGon,  and  all 
the  primary  qualities  of  matter  are  to  be  acquired  by  the  fenfe 
of  touch;  and  that  Mr.  Saunders,  and  other  mathematicians, 
who  had  no  idea  of  colours,  could  reafon  on  the  nature  of  light, 
and  the  properties  of  a  prifm.  It  may  be  obferved  here,  that 
thofe  blind  men  ufed  terms  and  ideas  familiar  to  all  the  world. 
But,  had  they  been  left  to  themfelves,  what  kind  of  language, 
what  Jnftrument  of  thought,  would  they  have  formed  ? 

The  facred  feriptures  reprefent  men  and  women,  even  king^, 
as  worms  on  the  earth :  and,  to  an  eye  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
yerfe,  that  contemplates  ' 

— — *  World  beyond  world 
Profufely  fcatter*d  o’er  the  blue  expanfc,* 

worms  they  may  well  appear.  In  this  view,  accuftomed  to 
clothe  even  the  fpirituality  of  intelligence  with*  a  decent  portion 
of  extenGon,  equal  at  lead  to  the  fize  of  the  human  body,  we 
may  fuppofe  that,  to  fuch  an  eye,  human  beings  would  appear 
DO  other  than  as  mites  in  a  large  Chefhire  cheefe.  And  we  are 
apt  to  imagine,  under  fuch  a  view  of  things,  that  we  might  as 
well  fuppofe  this  animal  capable,  by  an  exercife  of.  its  own 
powers,  to  comprehend  'the  nature  of  its  habitation,  and  trace 
its  formation  through  the  whole  procefs  of  coagulation,  the 
,  formation  of  milk  in  the  ladleal  veffds  of  animals,  nay,  and  the 
conftitution  and  origin  of  thofe  animals  themfelves ;  as  that,  by 


•  This  very  abftrafled  term  is  the  fame  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
5pani{h,  French,  and  Englilh. 
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fietithg  and  cafttng  about,  and  buftliog,  and  mixing,  and 
fbmeiUiog,  thQ  few.  original  ideas  we  acquire  from  that  corner 
•f  nature  wtucti  lies  open  to  our  view,  we  (bould  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  fttipcndous  ftrudlure  of  the  univerfe,  and  to 
trace  the  chain  that  binds  one  thing  to  another,  through  all  its 
links ;  which,  however,  might  perhaps  be  necellary  in  orckr  to 
penetrate  into  the  natuce  of  fpiritual  power,  and  the  cilbnce  and 
origin  of  our  own  ideas. 

But  farther  :  let  us  defcend,  in  the  fcale  of  animal  nature, 
many  ftcps  lower;  from  human  warmsy  and  thefe  blind,,  to  fuch 
worms  as  are  defcribed  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  Ellay  on  the  Ex¬ 
ternal  Senfes,  of  which  we  ihall  hereafter  take  fome  notice  :* 

I 

*  That  numerous  diyifion  of  animals  which  Eihnseus  ranks  under 
the  daft  of  m$rms,  have,  fcarcely  any  of' them  any  head.  They 
neither  fee  nor  hear,  have  neither  eyes  nor  cars ;  but  many  of 
them  have  the  power  of  felf-motion,  and  appear  to  move  about  in 
fearch  of  their  food.  They  can  be  direft^  in  this  fearch  by  no 
other  feide  than  that  of  fmalling.  The  moll  accurate  microfcopical 
enervations,  however,  have  never  been  able  to  dilcover  in  fuch 
acuacls  any  diitinfi  organ  of  fmell.  They  have  a  mouth  and  a  do- 
inacb,  but  no  no^rils.  The  organ  of  tjalle,  it-  is  probable,  has  in 
ihm  a  feafibility  of  the  fame  Kind  with  that  which  the  olfaAory 
uqfves  have  in  more  perfefl  animals.  They  may,  as  it  were,  tafte  at 
diilaoQC,  and  be  attrafled  to  their  food  by  an  aiieflion  of  the  fame 
c^gan  by  which  they  afterwards  enjoy  it;  and  fmell  and  talle  may 
in  them  be  no  otherwife  diftinguilhed  than  as  weaker  or  ftrong^r  fen- 
fatiohs  derived  from  the  fame  organ.’  < 

Let  us  ftippofe  fuch  creatures  to  be  endowed  with  a  fufficient 
fpark  of  intelligence  and  curiofitv  to  make  them  a  kind  of  hum¬ 
ble  philofophers :  could  they  pofljbly,  on  the  ftrength  of  their 
imprelfions  of  tafte  and  touch,  fcan  the  nature  of  their  ideas,  or 
make  atiy  progreis  in  the  ftudy  of  ontology  ?  What  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  w^ld  they  form  ?  what  axioms  ?  what  categories  ? 

Although  there  are  fome  categories  which  have  their  genuine 
names  in  the  language  of  all  civilifed  nations,  yet,  if  we  arc 
rightly  informed,  there  are  nations  or  tribes  of  men  among 
whom  the  predicaments  of  fubjiana  and  quality^  as  oppofed  to 
and  deriving  their  nature  from  each  other,  arc  not  known. 
T  here  may  be,  of  we  may  conceive  that  there  may  be,  other 
patiuas  ignorant  of  othei^  of  what  we  call  the  ten  categories. 
Now,  fupp'Te  that  fuch  nations,  with  fo  flendcr  a  flock  of  ma¬ 
terials,  {^uld.  projedl  a  fyftem  of  the  human  mind,  that  is,  of 
the  univerfc  (for  as  the  mind  is  the  only  mirror  in  which  we 
fco  or  know  any  thing  at  all  of  the  univerfe,  fo  the  univerfe  is 
the  only  mirror  by  which,  we  can  know  any  thing  of  our  own 
minds),  would  not  fuch  barbarians  be  juftly  accounted  pre- 

fumptuous  ? 
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Annptuous?  Other  beings,  and  perhaps  human  beings  at  a 
future  period,  may  (hfcover  more  categories}  and  invedi^M; 
fcience  by  means  of  new  analogies.  There  i&  no  analogy  moro 
general  than  that  of  generation ;  and  in  the  pofthumous  di«hp 
logue  of  Mr.  Hume,  if  our  recollcdfion  does  not  fail,  that  ana-> 
Wy  is  extended,  by  one  of  the  interlocutors,  not  without  4 
great  (hew  of  reafon,  over  the  whole  univeife.  The  earth,, 
and  other  planets,  may  have  been  produced  from  eggs,  by  a; 
hind  of  generation :  dilFexenr,  perhaps,  from  our  modes  of  ge>- 
neration  ;  but  yet  by  feme  mode  analogous  to  generation.  If 
this  theory  were  true,  we  mud  conhder  this  globe  itfelf  as.  an 
huge  animal  floating  about  in  fpace,  or  perhaps  a  very  refined 
xther,  according  to  laws  eftablifhed  by  the  Author  of  the  uni'i, 
verfe  }  and  mortal  men,  as  well  as  other  animals,  only  as  ver¬ 
min  on  the  epidermis  of  this  mighty  creature.  All  this  ia 
extravagance;  but  extravagance  into  which  the  mind,  heated 
by  a  metaphyncal  furor,  may  naturally  enough  run,  when  it 
quits  the  fober  paths  of  experience  and  indu£lion.  The  con- 
clufton  is,  that,  in  invedigating.  the  laws  of  mind,  as  in  thole 
of  matter,  we  mud  be  contented  with  marking  the  order  lit 
which  phenomena  make  their  appearance,  and  fucceed  to  each 
other.  We  mud  be  (atisded  with  tracing  natural  caufes — effi¬ 
cient  caufes  we'  cannot  penetrate.  It  is  fufficient  encourage-  ' 
ment  to  mankind  that  they  are  able,  by  perfevering  ftudy,  to 
refer  particular  clafTes,  and  particular  laws,  to  dalles  and  laws 
dill  more  and  more  general ;  though  there  be  a  point  at  which, 
were  they  ever  to  arrive,  they  mud  dop.  The  nature  and 
eflence  of  that  general  energy  which  bedows  exidence  and 
power  on  all  other- beings,  and  which  developes  jtfelf  into  a 
fhoufand  and  thoufands  of  forms,  mud  for  ever  remain,  to  created 
and  finite  beings,  an.  impenetrable  mydery. 

Slippery  and  fallacious  as  the  dudy  of  metaphyfics  is,  the 
human  foul,  formed  for  grand  attempts,  has,  in  all  ages  and 
countries,  in  any  degree  civilifed,  carried  it  on  to  abltradion 
and  fpeciilation.  In  the  perception  and  apprehenfion  of  indi¬ 
vidual  objeids  the  mind  feels  no  delight  or  fatisfadtion ;  but 
feems  to  be  nobly  dedined  to  rife  from  feufe  to  judgment,  know¬ 
ledge,  the  confeioufnefs  of  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  itfelf^ 
and  the  contemplation  of  wifdom  and  benevolence  in  the  go. 
vernment  of  the  univerfe ;  which  infpires  an  adoration  of  the 
Supreme  Mind,  and  a  with  to  co>operate- in  the  defign  of  uoi- 
verfal  goodnefs.  Thus  from  fenfe  men  proceed  to  fcience,  and 
from  fcience  to  fublime  emotion ;  and  here  it  is,  if  any  where,  that 
they  enjoy  complete  fatisfa(dion.  This  dotdrine  is  illudrated 
by  Dr.  Hutton,  of  whofe  work  we  have  given  an  account  at 
great  length,  with  the  profounded  argument  and  the  liyelied 
.  genius* 
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genius.  ItJsthe  production,  of  a  great  and  good  mind*.  le 
tmds  to  make  mankind  think  well  of  their  lot ;  to  raife  their 
Ticw^,  and  love  both  God  and  one  another.  Such  productions 
are  very  ufeful  and  neceflary  in  the  prefent  times,  when,  it  is 
rot  to  be  concealed,  the  ritual  and  myftical  parts  of  religious 
fyftems  ceafe  to  produce  their  wonted  effeCts.  It  is  a  kind  of 
philofophical  bible;  not  in  oppofition  to  our  Bible,  or  aught 
that  IS  good  in  any  other  bible,  but  tending  to  confirm  and  il- 
luftrate  the  principles  of  pure  and  found  theology  as  well  as 
morality. 

-  This  great  work  is  complained  of  as  being  obfeure.  In  fome 
refpcCls  It  is  fo:  Dr.  Hutton  would  have  been  lefs  obfeure  had 
he  been  lefs  profound,  and  lefs  attentive  to  difficulties  that  would 
have  eiic.^ped  a  more  fuperficial  obferyer.  It  is  fomething  to  have 
thrown  even  a  glimmering  of  light,  even  an  adumbration  of  ob- 
jeCls,  and  connexions  of  objeCls,  that  are  fo  remote  from  the 
common  apprehenfions  and  views  of  men. 

The  grand,  and,  we  had  almoft  faid,  infupcrable  difficulty  in 
abftraCted  philofophy,  confifts  in  that  circle  by  which,  in  our 
Ipi^ulations,  we  transfer  our  own  ideas  to  external  nature,  and 
the  laws  of  external  nature  to  our  own  ideas.  Imprelfions  are 
made  on  our  minds  by  external  nature:  by  thefe,  inixed  and 
iublimated,  we  explore  the  laws  and  refources  of  nature; -and 
Vy  the  laws  and  refources  of  nature  again  we  attempt  to  ana^ 
l)fe  the  conduit  of  our  minds.  In  this  circular .  motion' it  is 
Scarcely  to  be  expeCled  that  we  fhould  attain  to  the  end  of^  our 
intefligation.  We  do  not  prefume  to  decry  the  ufe  of  abftraCI 
ideas ;  we  only  advert  to  the  difficulty  of  explaining  their 
origin  and  cfTence.  Without  metaphyfics  there  could  be  no 
knowledge  of  phyfics ;  for  the  powers,  qualities,  and  relations 
of  things,  that  form  the  objeCls  of  inquiry  in  natural  philofophy, 
are  all  abftraCt  or  metaphyiical  ideas; 

[  To  be  comluded  in  our  next  Number.  ] 
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f 

•  TN  an  elementary  work,  like  the  prefent,  comprehending  an  inf- 
^  menfe  variety  of  matter,- it  cannot  be  expefted  that  particular 
parts  can  be  minutely. entered  into;  a  general,  and  frequently  very 
foperhcial,  view  of  things  is  all  that  is  attempted. 

<  When  Albinus  had  written  a  hiiiory  ot  the  Roman  affairs 
in  Greek,  and  apologifed  for  any  flips  or  improprieties  that  might  be 
found  in  the  language,  upon  account  of  his  being  a  Roman,  Cato 
called  him  a  trifler,  for  choofing  to  do  that,  which,  after  he  had 
done  it,  he  was  obliged  to  a(k  pardon  for  doing :  and  the  fstme  cen- 
furc  may,  perhaps,  very  naturally  offer  itfelf  here,  if  I  advance  any 
apology  on  this  occafioo.  I  will  venture,  however,  to  remark,  that  I 
am  fenlible  of  a  certain  inequality  of  flyle  in  this  work;  but  (  hoper^ 
that  fome  allowance  will  be  made,  when  the  diverfity  of  the  fubjeSs 
isconiidered.  In  confulting  authors  fo  different  as  the' eloquent  and 
ffately  relater  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
plain  hifforian  of  Greenland,  with  every  variety  between  them,  it  was 
alinoft  impdflible  to  preferve  an  uniformity ;  and  when  the  deferip- 
dons  failed  the  purpoie,  fo  far  from  attempting  it,  F  made  confider- 
able  extracts  almolt  literally But  the_jnoft  admiffible, apology  for 
offering  this  elementary  produdion  to  the  pub  ic,  will  perhaps  be, 
that  it  is  not  written. for  theamulement  of  the  accurate  obferver,  or’ 
the  man  of  learning  or  fcience;  and  if  it  afford  information  or  enter¬ 
tainment  to  youth,  and  to  thofe  who  have  not  opportunity  or  inclina-' 
cion  to  read  larger  works,  the  deflgn  is  accomplilhed. 

*  Among  the  numerous  authors  which  it  was  neceffary  to  confute 
in  the  compilation  of  this  work,  unanimity  is  not  always  to  be  found ; 
and  it  was  fometimes  hard  to  determine  on  the  greateff  authority. 
Under  fuch  embarraffments,  it  ought  to  be  the  attempt  of  the  hiffo- 
rian  to  fix  on  the  molt  probable ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  he  may  often  find 
a  partiality  in  his  own  mind,  which  might  influence  his  compilation; 
in  oppofition  to  fuch  prejudice,  1  have  fometimes  given  relations 
where  I  was  rather  incredulous  myfelf,  confidering  that  the  accounts 
of  the  authors  whofe  names  are  uled,  (hould  be  rather  plainly  told, 
than  twilled  or  tortured  to  any  particular  gratification  of  humour  or 
wi(h ;  fometimes,  however,  I  have  ventured  to  obtufe  defeription  a 
little,  where  accounts  were  marvellous  beyond  all  probability ;  at 
others,.  I  have  given  the  hyperbolical  and  elegant  defeription  in  the 
author’s  own  words. 
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♦^Thc  Articles  Aftronowy,  Eleftricity,  Hiftory,  Agriculturcj 
Src.  in  the  Encyclopedki  Britannka— -Wilfiam  Alexander -*•  John 
Bonnycaftle — Anthony  Benezet-^Samuel  Boyce — ‘Hebrew  Bible— 
M.  I*  A.  Chaptal  —William  Cheftlden — Jobn  Churchman— Thomas 
Clarkfon— David  Crantz— Eutropius— Adam  Fergufon— James  Fer- 
gufon— Edward  Gibbon —William  Guthrie— Oliver  .Goldfmith-^ 
william  Herfchell — Mary  WoHftonecraft^E.  Jones — Juftin — Joh 
Locke — W.  F.  Martyn  —John  Millar— Donald  Monro— Jedidiah 
Mode — Ifaac  Newton— lihomas  Payne — Jofeph  "Priettley— W,  Ti 
Raynal— W,  Robertibn— J.  J,  Rouffeau—Balraon— Francis  Arouct 
dc  Voltaire — Voyages  of  James  Cook,  and  other  Circumnavigators 
—Charles  Vyfe— C.  B.  Wadftfom — Adam  Walker— and  crehersi 
whofe  names  1  do  not  now  recolkfl,  or  from  whom  I  have  derived 
only  very  fmaU  or  trifling  anecdotes.  Beiides  all  thefe,  information 
from  feve^salof  my  acquaintance  has  furntlbed  fome  materials,  and  a 
Uttle  my  own  .obfervation  has  fupplied^— In  defenbing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  and  ages  of  theoarth,  I  have  endeavoured  to  expofe 
the  evils  which  have  been  impofed  by  oppreilbrs  on  their  own  fpe 
iics,  #s  well  as  on  the  brute  creation  ;  and,  .yielding  toifuch  dsfpofi 
tion^  I  have.been  led  into  details  which  Lam  fenfible  may  darm  the 
fears,  and  awake  the  prejudices,  -  of  nvany  whom  Irefleem  and  Iove« 
I  wiQi  theie  to  obferve,  ai^  every.reader  whom  it  may  concern,  chat, 
in  my  moft<earueft  declamations  againfl  tyranny,  whether  palpable  or 
Specious,  the  feadmenis  are  my  own>  and  many  ofuhetn  are  mferted 
in  oppofition  to  the  judgment  of  feveral  whom  J  efleem.  If,  in  ma- 
nifefting .this  independence  of  fentiment.and  condad,  i  feem,  in  any 
inftance,  to  have  gone  coo  far,  and  hereby  povoke  any  degree  of 
cenfure  or  diflike  in  the  reader,  he  will,  il  hope,  yet  have  the  candouf 
to  believe  the  following  declaration ;  which,  if  he  do,  his  cenfure 
muft  abate*  and  perhaps  he  will  be  at  peace  with  me,  .as  t  wi(h  to  be 
with  all, men. 

•  I  believe  I  have  not  declaimed  agalnft  tyranny  through  diflike 
to  the  men,  who  were.the  inflruments  of  oppreflion  ;  I  conceived  it 
a  duty  I  owed  to  the  injured,  with  a  fenfe  of  whofe  TufFerings  I  was 
forcibly  ImpeiTed;  and  when  !  was. ready  to  ihrink  from  the  charge 
when  it  would  have  been  more  pleafing  to  my  difpofition  to  have 
oomplaifancly  declined  cenfure,  and  to  have  amufed  myklf  with  a 
tranquil  hope,  that  prejudice  was  pafiiog  away,  and  that  certain 
abufes  would  not  long  continue ;  when  it  was  painful  to  me  to  expofe 
and  cenfure  what  1  had  often  Lamented  in  fecret,  and  I  was  ready 
to  lay  down  the  pen,  and  drop  the  fubjed,  the  vifionary  feene 
of  hofts  of  the  injured  people,  whofe  caufr  I  was  ready  to  de- 
fert,  darted  into  the  view  of  my  imagination,  [  fcemed  inflantly 
penetrated  with  their  plaintive  looks  and  defponding  fighs,  com* 
Of  groans,, and  no  longer  halted  between ‘two  opinions.* 
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^gricuL  Encyc.^Brit.  TV.  Allen^  London,  T.  B^/4'Dublrn,'CAflp* 
ial^  CheJeldetij  'TV.  Deafe^  Dublin,  EleSlr.  Encyc.  Bnt.  ^TV.Var^ 
Vvitney,  ^Qohifmrth,^  Loeke,^  D.  Mmro^  T.  Prf/,  London, 
7.  Priejlley^  Rouffeauy  T.  Wagjlaff^  Norwich,  IT.  Wmtt^ 
Dublin. 

PART  III, 

Sketches  of  the  Earth. 

Seft,  IX.  Of  the  Diverfity  produced  by  .Climate  .and  Do- 
efticaiion  ;  Reduftion  of  Mankind*  into  three  graad.'Dirifions, 
nd  Eftabliftiment  of  a  Colony  at  Botany  Bay. — S^ft.  X.*  lihnds 
a  the  South.  Seas,  *  the  Inaian*tmd  Pacific  •Ocean,  with  an 
.6  Abftraft 
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Abftraft  of  Cook’s  Voyages,-  &c. — Se£f.  XI.  The  Cori.tinentzJ 
Parts  of  Afta,  including  the  Tartars,- Chinefe,  Hindoos,  PerJ 
iians,  Arabs,  Turks,  &c.~Se£l.  Xll.  The. Countries  of  Africa, 
£gypt.  Barbary,  Ethiopia^  Negrplartd,  Guinea,  Enflavement  of 
the  Africans,  and  Slavery  in  Antiquity. — Seft.  XIII.  The  Dif.| 
coveryof  America,  and  the  Events  which  followed  it;  with  a 
Defcription  of  the.  Indians,  or  Native  Americans. — Seft.  XIV, 
A  general  Defcription  of  the  People  inhabiting  .the  Lands  round 
the  North  Pole,  particularly  the  Natives  of  Greenland,  and  the 
Laplanders.— >Se^.  XV.  A  View  of' the  Manners,  &c.  of  the 
People  of_Europe,  with  a  Conaparifon  between  London. and  the 
Country  Parts  of  Ireland.— Seft.  XVI.  DifFerent  Appearances 
of  thq  Earth  in  .different  Climates;  Diverfity  of  Animals,,  their 
Manners, 

Alexander^  Benezet\  Bible.,  Clarkfon,  Pook's  and  ether  Foyagesj 
Crantz,  IV.  Dickfon,  Edinburgh,  Galdjmithy  Raynal. 


P  A  R  T  IV. 


Revolutionary  Hijiory.  , 

Seft.  XVn.  Anciept  and’ Modern  Hiftory, — Se^,  XVIIIj 
Ancient  Hiftory,  containing  an  Account  of  the  principal 'Revo-i 
lutions  of  Empires'in  Antiquit}-*  r-^Se£l.  XIX.  Modern  Hiftory, 
including  the  Difputes^  of  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans,  the 
Ravages  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  prefent  Divifions  of  the  Earth. 

Bible.  A.  Fergujon,  Guthrie,  Hill.  Encyc.  Brit.  Jujlin, 

y.  'Priejiiey.  . 


PART  V. 

Manners  varying. 

Se6k.  XX.  Ancient  times,  including  the  origin  of  the  Arts, 


Sciences,  Commerce,.  &c., the  Ancient  Heathens,  the  Primi¬ 
tive  Chriftians,  and  the  Germans  in  their  Forefts. — Se£l.  XXL 
Middle  and  Modern  Times,  exhibiting  the  rude  Manners  of  the 
Feudal  7'imes;  with  the  gradual  Advancement  of  Europe  in 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Commerce ;  and  the  Seceffion  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  from  the  Church  of- Rome. 

BibUy  Bcycfy  GibboHy  Miliary  Robertfon. 


PART  VI. 
Defcription  of  Europe; 


Sed.  XXIL  Britiih  Ifles. — Seft.  XXIII.  England  and  Wales 
— Sea.XXIV.  Scotland.— Sea. XXV.  Ireland  — Sea.XXVLj 
Denmark,  Norway,  &c.— Sea.  XXVIL  Norwav,  Icelaxid,  & 
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Sweden.— Seft.  XXIX.  Mufcovy,  or  I^uffiau— 
Seil.  XXX.  Poland.— ScA.  XXXI.  Prilffla;— Se^.  XXXII; 
Uermany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  &c.— Seft.  XXXIII.  Swifler- 
and.— Sea  XXXIV.  Holland.— Sea.XXXV.  Flanders.— Sed. 
<XXVI.  France.— Sea.  XXXV li.  Spain.— Sea.  XXXVIll; 
*drtugal. — Sea.  XXXIX.  Italy.— Sea.- XL.-  Turkey. 

lordariy^  Guthrie^  M.  ff^olljidnecrafty,  JoneSi  MartyHy  T.  Pdyntf 
J,  Prlejiley^  Salmon., '  Foltaire^  Kyje,  Ci  B.  fFadfirom,  Parit. 

PART  VIL 

y  l)efcr!pt!en  of  AftOi 

Sea.  XLt.  Turkey'  in  Afia.— Sea.  XLIt.  't'aitafy;— Sea. 
CLIIt.  Chiria.-^Sea.  XLIV.  India. — -Sea.  XLV.  Paiia.^ 
CLVI.  Arabia. — Sea.  XLVll.  Aliatic  lfle$. 

Guthrie^  Jones,  Mariyn,  J.  Priejil^i  Salniohi  Fyftt 

PART  VIII. 

Defcription  of  Africai 

Sea.  XLVili.  Egypt.— Sea.  XLIX.  Darbafy.— Sea.  L.- 
Veftem  Parts  of  Africa. — Sea.  LI.  Eaftefn  Parts  of  Africa.—* 
ed.  LII.  Charaaer  of  the  Africans ;  European  Settlements, 
n  the  Continent,  and  in  the  Ifles. 

Guthrie,  Jones,  Martyn,  J.  Priejileyi  Salmoni  Fyfti  IVddJiromi 

P  A  R  r  IX; 

Defcription  of  North  AnteritOi 

Sea.  Lili.  American  lilands.-^^Sea.  LIV;  BfltilK  Anieridi.. 
-Sea;  LV.  Hiftorjr  of  the  llnitcd  States.— Sea.  LVI.  De-. 
riptibn  of  the  United  States. — S^.  LVII.  Territories  of 
pain  in  North  America. 

lUthrioi  Jones,  Martyn^  Morfe,  J,  Priejlleyi  Rdyndli  Salmon,  Vyfoi 

P  A  R  T  X; 

Defcription  of  SOuth  America* 

Sea.  LVlli;  Portuguefe  America^  or  Brazil.^ — ‘Sea.  LIX; 
rench  and  Dutch  America,  or  Guiana.— Sea.  LX.  Spanifli 
>uth  America.— Sea.  LXI.  Ama^nia,  and  Patagonia.-;^ 
a.  EXII."  Iflands  of  South  Americai.— *Sea.  LXlIi.  Arne- 
:an  Indians. 

Guthrie,  JoneSi  Martyn,  J,  Priejlley,  Raynal,  Sidlsruni  Fyjii 

I*  The  names  in  italic  afb  authorities  confulted,  and  the  coirefpood* 
ehts,  who  have  fupplied  information  to  the'  work. 
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Abftraft  of  Cook’s  Voyages,-  &c. — Se£f.  -XI.  The  Continent’ 
Parts  of  Afia,  including  the -Tartars,'  Chinefe,  Hindoos,  Per. 
lians,  Arabs,  Turks,  &c.— Se£l.  XII.  The. Countries  of  Africa, 
£gypt.  Barbary,  £thiopi4^  Negrpland,  Guinea,  Enflavcment  of 
the  Africans,  and  Slavery  in  Antiquity.— jSeft.  XIII.  The  Dif. 
covery  of  America,  and  the’ Events  which  followed  it;  withj 
Defcription  of  the  Indians,  or  Native  Americans. — Seft.  XiV, 
A  general  Defcription  of  the  People  inhabiting  .the  Lands  roumi 
the  North  Pole,  particularly  the  Natives  of  Greenland,  and  the 
Laplanders.— Sed.  XV.  A  View  of  the'  Manners,  &c.  of  the 
People  of.  Europe,  with  a  Comparifon  between  London. and  the 
Country  Parts  of  Ireland. — Sed.  XVI.  Different  Appearancei 
of  the  Earth  iti .different  Climates;  Diverlity , of  A'nimals,. their 
Mariners,- irt." 


AUxandeVy,  Benezet]  Btble  'y  Clarifon,  Rook's  and  ether  Voyagei\ 
Crantz,  Dickfony  Edinburgh,  Goldfmhhy  Raynal.-  ■  [ 


P  A  R  T  IV. 

Revolutionary  Hijiory. 

Se£I.  XVII.  Anciept  and;  Modern  Hiftory. — Sedi.  XViil. 
Ancient  Hiftory,  containiiig  an  -Account  of  the  principal  Revo- 
lutions  of  Empires'in  Antiquit}-*  ^-rSeft.  XIX.  Modern  Hiftory, 
iiicluding  the  Difputes  of  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans,  the 
Ravages  of  the  Tartars,  and  the  prefent  Divifions  of  the  Earth. 

Bihlty  A.  Fergufony  Guthruy  Hiji.  Encyc,  Brit.  JuJliny 

y.  'Priejliey.  . 


PART  V. 
Manners  varying. 
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Se£I.  XX.  Ancient  times,  including  the  origin  of  the  Arts,  jpain 
Sciences,  Commerce,.  &c.. the  Ancient  Heathens,  the  Primi-f«,jf,^, 
tive  Chriftians,  and  the  Germans  iii  their  Forefts. — Se6l.  XXL 
Middle  and  Modern  Times,  exhibiting  the  rude  Manners  of  the 
Feudal  Times;  with  the  gradual  Advancement  of  Europe  in’| 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Commerce ;  and  the  Seceffion  of  the  Pro-  _ 
teftants  from  the  Church  of- Rome.  • 

BibUy  Beycey  Gibbony  Miliary  Robertfon.  . 

PART  VI. 

Defcription  of  Europe.  \  ^Gut 


Sed.  XXII.  Britifh  Iffes.— Se6I.  XXIII.  England  and  Wales. 
— Sca.XXIV.  Scotland.— Sea. XXV.  Ireland  —Sea.  XXVI. 


Denmark,  Norway,  &c.— Sea.  XXVII.  Norwav,  Iceland, 
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cft.XXVIII.  Sweden.— Seft.  XXIX.  Mufcovy,  or  I^uiCa.— 
ea.  XXX.  Poland.— Se£i.  XXXI.  PrUffla;— Sed.  XXXII; 
rerniany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  &c.— Se^.  XXXIII.  Swiller- 
knd.— Sea  XXXIV.  Holland.— Sea. XXXV.  Flanders.- Sea. 
(XXVI.  France.— Sea.  XXXVii.  Spain.— Sea.  XXXVIll; 
Wugal. — Sea.  XXXIX.  Italy.— Sea.- XL.  Turkey. 

lirderiy^  Guthrie^  M.  iVollJion  'ecra^y,  ycrusi  Martyn^  T,  Pdyntf 
J.  PrieJiUyt  Salmon^  Poltairet  Fyfe^  C;  B.  Parti. 

part  VIL 
l)efcripti6n  of  AfiOi 

Sea.  RLt,  Turkey  in  Afia.— Sea.  XLtl.  't'aftatry;— S^. 
ILIIf.  Chiria.— Sea.  RLIV.  India.— Sea.  XLV.  Pcxfia.-i 
ILVI.  Arabia. — Sea.  XLVll.  AHatic  Iflei; 

Guthrie^  JoneSy  Martyriy  f,  PrieJU^i  Salttiohi  Pyftt 

PART  VIII. 

Defcriptioit  of  Africai 

Soft.  ^LVIli.  Egypt.— Sea.  XLIX.  Bartiafy.— Sea.  L: 
Veftem  Parts  of  Africa. — Sea.  LI.  Eaftefn  Parts  of  Africa.—^ 
ea.  LII.  Charaaer  of  the  Africans ;  European  Settlements,  &c. 
n  the  Continent,  and  in  the  Ifles. 

Guthrity  fonety  Martyriy  f.  Priejileyy  Salmetty  Vyfty  fPd<yiromt 

part  IX; 

Defcripiion  of  North  Anierita. 

Seft.  LIII.  American  Illands.— jSefl.  LIV,  Bnti(K  Anierica. 

LV.  Hiftory  of  the  TJnitcd  States.— Sed.  LVI.  De-^ 
ription  of  the  United  States. — Se£f.  LVII.  Territories  of 
pain  in  North  America. 

suthrici  fonesj  Marty rtj  Morfe^  PrieJUeyi  Rdynali  Salmon^  Vyfei 

P  A  R  T  Xi 

Hefcrlpiion  of  South  Amricai  r 

Seft.  LVllid  Portugucfe  America^  or  Brazil. — ^9eft.  LIX. 
rench  and  Dutch  America,  or  Ouiana.— -SeiS.  LX.  Spanifla 
>uth  America.— Se£l.  LXI.  Amazonia,  and  Patagonia.— 
LXII.'^  Iflands  of  South  Amierica[.«-^Se6^.  LXIll.  Arne* 
can  Indians* 

Guthrie,  JoneSi  Martyn^  y.  Priejlley,  Raynal,  Salmon^  Fyje. 

The  names  in  italic  ixd  authorities  confulted*  and  the  coirefpond* 
ehts^  who  have  fupplied  information  to  the  work. 
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DEDICATION.. 

♦  »  9  •  * 

TO  THE  F  E  M  A  t'E  SEX." 

.  ^JTHOUGH*  averfe  from  attempting  to  fet  marks  of  diftin£tiori 
on  any  defcripti<vi  of  people^.  1  have,. on  a  former  occafion,  avoided 
the  QQ^imon  mode  of  dedicating  books;  on  the  prefent,  !  take  the 
liberty  qf  addreffiog  this  to  you.  To  you  belong  the  tending  of  the 
firft  wants,  and  4hc  meeting  of  the  earlieft  wifties,  of  the  hetpkfs 
babe ;  to  you  the  giving  of  the  hrR  impreflioas  of  education  to  the 
dawning  mind.  So  intcrefting  are  your  employments,  fo  favourable 
to  the  charities,  the  fyrapathies,  the  every ‘tender  afFedion  of  hu- 
n^nuy :  while  the  principal  bufinefs  of  the  men  is  to  break  down 
martW,'  or  to  combine  parcels  of  it  into  new  forms,  and  carry  it 
dCbtlt  from  place  to  place.  Yet  to  thefe  belongs,  according  to  the 
prefent  depraved  lyflem  of  things,  the  privilege  of  addreffing  you  on 
the  mo/l  tender,  affect jon  wherewith  human  life  is  diverfified^  while 
ye,  however  impaflioned,  may  wait  in  filence,  and  fee  your  years 
pafs  away  in  unavailing  patieace.  If  cither  fex  ought  to  have  the 
cxclufive  privilege  of  addreffing  th^  other  on  the  fubjeft  of  love,  it 
were  better  that  ye  were  entrufted  with  it. 

^  .To  enforce. the  equality  of  the  fexes,  feme  pages  of  this, work 
have  been  devoted.  But^though  1  have  always  felt  a  predile^ion  for 
the  produj^iqns  of  the  pens  of  tlie  fernales,  1  have  not  copied  the  fe¬ 
minine  manner ;  on  the  contrary,  1  am  confeious  of  having  com¬ 
mitted  myfelf,  as  in  the  prefent  addrefs,  with  an  earneftnefs  on  this 
fubje^l,  of  which  your  gentler  natures  would,  perhaps,  Ha^  been 
generally  incapable.  In  -sfferting  the  rights  of  women,  and  on 
every  other  moral  fubjeft,  I  have  fpoken  the  language  of  my  heart.* 

Mr.  Walker^. in  .this.  dedication.»’  proceeds  to  deferibe  the  va¬ 
nity^' indecency,  and  idlenefs,' of  what  he  calls  ‘  incohfideratc 
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want  of  thought,  and  that  they  would  be  fpeedily  humanlfed.  If  they 
were  but  wakened  from  their  dream.  To  accomplifli  reform,  fo  be¬ 
neficial,  ye  know  it  would  not  be  neceflary  to  demean  yourfelvcs  after 
the  manner  of  the  Moabitifii  damfel,  who  lay  at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  as 
dt  is  written  in. the  book  of  Rath  ;  it  is  only  to  hy  afide  the  faftitious 
delicacy,  or  dignity,  which  the  Gothic  dames,  from  the  northern 
wilds  of  Europe,  firil  entailed  upon  you,  and  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  nature  and  of  truth.*— — *  The  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  ^ap¬ 
proaching,  when  the  lords  of  the  creation  will  lofe  their  plenitude  of 
power,  and  no  longer  prefume  to  enadl  laws  but  with  your  e^ual  con¬ 
currence,  when  we  (hall  no  longer  be  agonifed  with*  the  indecent 
fpe^tacle  of  your  fex;  who  may  be  charged  with  crimes,  being  dragged 
before  their  tribunals.*  -  .  . 


This  work  may  be  divided  into  two  parts :  moral,  compre- 
hending;>political  and  hiftorical ;  and  physical,  comprehending 
aftronomy,  natural  philofophy,  and  natural  hiftory. .  On  the 
firft  of  ihefe  heads,  it  will  probably  appear  to  our  readers,  from 
part  of  what  we  have  juft  extrafted,  that  our  author  is,  in  fome 
of  his, notions,  a  little  wild  and  eccentric,  and  what,  in  vulgar 
phrafecdogy,  is  called  hare-brained*:  but,  with  regard  to  the 
other,  ^and  what  we  have  called  the  phyfical  part,  this  publican 
tion  is  one  of  the  beft  of  the  .kind,  if  not  the  beft  that  has  yet 
been  publi (bed,  for  the  education  of  youth.  It  is  particularly 
excellent  in  what  relates  to  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy. 


•  The  reformers  who  aflert*  what  they  call  the  rights  of  women^ 
do  not  tell  us  precifely  what  they  would  be  at ;  what  they  would  have 
the  women  to  do ;  and  how  they  fhould  fet  to  work.  Would  they 
have  them  to  meet  by  deputation,  in  a*  female  congrefs,  and  form 
themfelves  into  a  kind  of  Amazonian  and  armed  republic,  in  order 
to  treat  for  a  reftitution  of  their  rights,  with  the  men  Or  do  they 
hope  to  perfuade  the  men,  voluntarily,  to  call  up  the  women  to  an 
equal  participation  in  their  councils,  •  toils,  and  dangers  ?  We 
wuld  recommend  to  Mifs  Wollftonecraft,  Mr.  Walker,  and  all  via* 
dicators  of  the  privileges  of  women,  an  attentive  perufal  of  the 
novel  entitled,  *  Robert  and  Adela  ;  or.  The  Rights  of  Women  beft 
maintained  by  the  Sentiments  of  Nature.*  - 
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Art.  XIII.  The  Univerfal  Gazetteer  \  being  a  eoncife  Deferip^ 
tiony  alphabetically  arranged^  ^  the  NationSy  TownSy  Citiesy 
HarbourSy  Canalsy  Kingdomiy  ampireSy^  OcednSy  RiverSy  Aloun- 
tainsy  StateSy  ProvinceSy  tieasy  LakeSy  CapfSy  iffc.  in  the  knouun 
World  \  the  Government y  Mannerly  and  Religioriy  of  the  J 72 ha- 
bitantSy  with  the  Exienty  Boundariesy  and  Natural  ProduStioniy 
Manufa^lureSy  and  CuriofitieSy  of  the  d'^fferent  Countries,  Con¬ 
taining  fever al  Thoufand  Places  not  to  be  fttet  with  in  any  ftmuar 
Gazetteer,  lliujlrated  with  a  complete  Set  of  Maps,  By  John 
Walker,  pp.  620.  8vo.  8s.-  Sjmonds,  Paternofter  Row; 
'  Vernor  and  Hood,  Birchin  Lane.  London,  1795. 

In  nova  fert  animus  inutates  dicere  formas^ 

Corpora  »  * 

E  greater  and  moft  important  part  of  this,  is  Mr.  Walker’s 
other  publication^  of  which  we  have  juft  given  an  account, 
in  another  form.  But  we  do  not  mean  to  infinuatc  that  this 
mctamorphofis  is  either  improper  or  lifelefs.  •  The  ufe  of  an 

•  Univerfal  Gazetteer,  as  Mr.  Walker  very  juftly  obferves  in 
his  preface,  ‘  to  ihofe  who  feel  any  ihtereft  at  all  in, what  is  go- 

•  ing  on  in  the  world  at  large,  is  too  obvious  to  need  pointing 

•  out.  Its  name  Teems  to  imply,  that  1t  is  the  companion,  or 
•.accompaniment,  of  the  newfpaper,  of  gazette;  which  latter 

•  -name  was  derived  from  the  Uazettay  a  fmall  coin  of  Venice, 

•  the  ufual  price  of  thefe  periodical  chronicles  in  that  commercial 

•  republic.’——*  In  the  compilation  of  this  work,’  he  tells  us, 

•  the  latcft  and  moft  authentic  accounts  have  been  confulted; 

•  from  travelling  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  correct  feveral 

•  errors ;  and  from  correfpondents  he  has  received  deferip- 

•  tions  of  Tome  places,  which  are  certainly  the  beft  and  mod 
•.accurate  that  have  been  yet  ofttred  to  tlie  public  in  this 

•  way,’  ‘  . 

•  Whether  there  be,-  in  reality,  a  defciiption  of  feveral  thou* 
fand  places  in  this  Gazetteer,  omitted  iii  others,  we  certainly 
have  not  time  to  exarnine.  It  is  very  probable  that  there  may, 
indeed,  be  many  improvements  of  this  kind;  for  Mr#  Walker 
appears  to  be  a  very  a£five  and  indefatigable  man,  and  zealous 
in  the  purfuit  of  his  undertakings.  He  appears  to  have  had  the 
aififtance  of  many  of  the  natives  or  rcHdents  in  places ;  and  be 
has  thrown  out  a  hint  for  increafing  the  number  of  his  cor* 
refpondents.  ♦  While  the  piefent  fyftem  continues,  of  fetting 

•  apart  fomc  from  the  general  bufinefs  of  fociety,  to,  officiate  in 

•  cathedra  ecclefucy  the  writer  of  this  takes  the  liberty  to  afk  thefe 
^  men  of  leifure  and  information^  whether  they  may  .  not 

•  apply  a  few  moments  of  their  time,  in  a  way  fatisfa<ftory  to 

•  themfclvtlj 


Walker’;  Univerfal  Gazetteer.  5j 

*  themfclves,  and  ufeful  to  the  public,  in  communicating  topo-' 

*  graphical  information  to  the  gazetteer-makers.  If  fuch  will 

*  have  the  kindnefs  to  contribute  to  tliis  work,  their  communi- 

*  cations  will  be  gratefully  received,  being  directed  to  John 

*  Walker,  Guy^s  Hofpital^  London.* 

The  priefts  of  Egypt  employed  much  of.  their  time  in  re¬ 
cording  natural  phenomena,  both  in  the  heavens  and  earth,  as' 
well  as  the  principal  events  in  the  political  hillory  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  All. this  they  did  by  public  inititution,  and  under  the  public 
encouragement  and  protedion.  Our  parochial  clergy  might  be 
very  ufefully  employed,  agreeably  to  a  propofal  in  .Captain 
Newte’s  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland,  in  deferibing  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  earths  and  minerals  of  their  pariflies,  the  ftrata 
as  they  run  into  or  are  fucceeded  by  one  another,  the  vegetable 
produ(^ions,  &c.  &c.  But  it  can  hardly  be  expeded  that  they 
ftiould  become  voluntary  alTiftants  to  a  gazeueer^maker  ^  efpe- 
cially  to  one,  like  John  Walker,  who  is  at  great  pains,  in  his 
ptetaces  and  dedicaiions,  and  even  in  the  body  of  his  Gazetteer, 
to  Ihew  a  marked  difr.egard  and  diflike  to  hierarchies  In  the 
church,  as  well  as  ariftocracy  In  the  ftate. 

Mr.  Walker,  with  regard  to  the  ftyle  of  his  compilation,  fays, 
y  on  fo’drv  a  fubjed  as  a  gazetteer,  corred  and  elegant  language 
‘  can  hardly  be  expedted.’  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  corrcdncfs' 
.or  precifion  of  language  is  true  elegance.  .The  jargon^of  the 
mercantile  world  m^y  fometimes  be  ufed,  for  the  fake  of  brevity, 
without  impropriety;  but  grammatical  accuracy  and  preciAon 
arc  indifpen.fably  neceflary  in  every  fpecies  of  compoAtion. 
Illiterate-  men,  in  'which  clafs  we  are  obliged  to  rank  Mr. 
Walker,  though  a  yery  induftrious  compiler,  talk  of  the  good 
qualities  of  Ayje  as  of  circumftances  of  great  indifFerence ;  as 
ornaments,  perhaps,  but  fwch  as  might  be  adopted  or  rejeded 
without  any  iiyury  to  the  main  purpofe  of  language.  -But,  as 
language  is  both  an  inftrument  of  thought,  and  an  inftrument  of 
communif:ating  thought,  pprity,  propriety,  and  grammatical 
precifion,. are  efl'entially  neceA'ary.  It  would  not  ferve  any  pur-  ' 
pofe,  if  our  time  and  the  limits  of  our  publication  would  pi^rmit 
ys,  to  give  a  lift  of  Mr.  Walker’s  numerous  errors  againft 
grammar  ;  particularly  in  a  general  inattention  to  the  very  great 
power  of  the  particles,  and  their  proper  application.  ‘But,  hav¬ 
ing  brought  this  charge  of  a  miferable  deAciency,  and  indeed 
an  apparent  contempt  of  language,  it  is  proper  that  we  fubftan- 
Aate  it,  by  at  leaft  ope  example.  ‘  And  the  comets  wander  fo 
^  far  b^ond  the  moft  diftant  planet  of  our  fyftem  that  we  quite 
‘  lofe  Ught  of  them  till .  they  return  nearer  to  the  fun,  but  go 
‘  .inconceivably  far  beyond  the  utmoft  verge  of  our  magnificent 
'  fyftem,  where  the  moon  and  plapeis  fail  to  caft  their  borrowed 
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^  light,  and  the  fun  himfelf  dwindled  to  a  point,  ihine  'the  in* 
^jniinierable  multitudes  of  ftars ;  fo  unbcundediis  creation/ 

It  is  very  probable  that  Mr.  W alker  will  be  aftoniflied  that 
d)is  pallage  fliould  be  quoted  as  ungrammaticah  It  is  not  our 
bufinefs  to  (hew  him  bow  Or  in  what  refpe<5ls  it  is  ungrammati¬ 
cal  ;  for,  before  we  could  do  this,  it  would  be.  ncceflary  to  in- 
ftru^  him  in*  the  principles  both  of  £ngli(h  and  of  univerfal 
grammar.  Such  compilers  (hould  always  put  their  manuferipts 
For  revidon  into  the  hands  of  fomc  perlbn  of  a  learned  and  re¬ 
gular  education* 


Art.  XIV.  An  Ejjay  on  the  bejl  Meani  of  providing  Ernployment 
'  for  the  People.  .  To  which  was  adjudged  the  Prize  prdpofed  by  the 
Royal  irijh  Academy  for  the  hdt  DiJferUition  on  that  Subjegl. 
By  Samuel  Crumpc^  M.  D.  AlR.LA.  'The  Second  Edition.' 
^  ppi  339.  8vo.  Robinfons*  London,  1795* 


*  QN  the  8th  day  of  Oftober  1791,  the  Royal  Iri(h  Academy  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter,  figned,  J  Friend  to  Inland ^  inclolirig  a  bank* 
note  for  one  hundred  pounds,  with  diredtions  that  they  (hould  imme¬ 
diately  prbpofe  two  prizes  of  fifty  pounds  each,  one  for  the  belt  efTay 
on  the  iejl  Syfiem  of  National  Education ;  and  the  other  for  ithe  bell 
differtation  on  the  fubjedl  of  the  enfuing  pages,  Of  the  Compai alive 
peric  of  the  different  eflays  the  Academy  were  themfelves  to  judge. 
The^queflions  were  accordingly  made  public,  andi  at  the  proposed 
petKW,  the  prize  for  the  beft  Effay  on  Education  was  adjudged  to 
Dr.  S.  Dickion  5  but  as  the  different  diflertations  on  the  fecond  fub- 
jefl  were  not  deemed  fatisfadlory,  it  was,  on  the  16th  of  June  1792, 
again  propofed  for  competition.  The  fubfequent  effay  was  compofed 
during  the  laft  (bur  months  of  that  year,  and  to  it,  after  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  three  others,  the  prize  was  adjudged  on  the  20th  of  April 

1793-' 

.  Dr.  Crumpe  divides  his  work  into  two  parts.  In  the  firft 
part  he  inquires  into  th,e  beft  nieans  of  providing  employment 
for  civilifed  man  in  general  j  the  beft  means  of  introducing  the 
Ijpirit  of  induftry  and  labour  among  a  people ;  the  principal  im¬ 
pediments  to  induftry’  and  labour  which  exift  under  different 
forms  of  government  5  the  fyftem  of  induftry  moft  beneficial  to 
be  purfued,  and  moft  produ^ive  pf  employment  to  the  people  at 
large. 

He  proceeds,  in  Part  II.  to  concentrate  his  views,  hitherto 
general,  to  the  fituation  and  produdlions  of  Ireland ;  the  ge? 
iieral  charadfer,  habits,  and  propenfities,  of  its  inhabitants ;  their 
political  fiCuatlon,  both  with  refpedl  to  internal  government,  and 
external  connexion ;  their  progrefs  in  agriculture,  arts,  and  ma- 
nufa^ures;  and  the  poftibility  and  means  of  improving,  enr 
couraging,  and  extending  them. 

^  '  ■■■  IIP  y  iiMi  ■  ■  ■■  g 
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The  method  ufed  by  Dr.  Oumpe,  in  this  Invcftigation,  is 
iuft  or  legitimate,  and  indicates  a  min'd  habituated  to  philofo- 
phical  inquiry.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  men  and  public 
affairs ;  particularly  what  are  called,  by  writers  on  njoral  philo- 
fophy,  economics.  It  was  not  necefl'ary  to  his  plan  to*  enter 
minutely,  on  every  fubjefl,  into  accurate  details  and  calcula.. 
tions.  He  has  viewed  his  fubjetS  from-a  more  commanding 
eminence,  and  employed  his  talents  in  tracing  the  defedls  iina 
deficiencies  which  have  a  general  operation  in  the  obftruftion  of 
induftry.  He  comprehends  the  intereft  of  all  concerned  j  and 
endeavours  to  determine  the  beft  means  of  providing  general 
employment  for  an  entire  people.  Many  of  his  obfervations 
have  a  tendency  dlrefUy  praftical  and  ufeful.  The  grievances 
of  middle- men,  between  the  proprietor  and  a£lual  cultivator  of 
the  foil,  and  other  circumftances  refpeiling  the  tenures  of  ^rms, 
and  the  impolitic  reftriftions  on  the  internal  trade,  as  it  may  be 
called,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  thefe  grievances,  in 
particular,  loudly  demand  the  confideration  of  an  enlightened 
iegiflature.  ... 

The  whole  of  this  publication  is  fenfible, 'and  often  intereft- 
ing,-  even  to  thofe  who  are  neither  interefted  particularly  in  the 
political  ftate  of  Ireland,  nor  addifled  to  the  ftudyof  politics  and 
ftatiftical  inquiries  in  general.  But  what  is  moft  interefting 
and  entertaining  is  the  fecond  fe£fion  of  Part  II.  in  which  our 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  general  charader,  habits,  and 
propeniities,  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  from  which  we  Ihiall 
ektraft  the  following  paflage  for  the  entertainment  of  our 
readers :  ■ 

•  The  people  of  Ireland  may  be  divided  into  three  clafles ;  the 

high,  the  middle,  and  the  commonalty.  The  firft  there  is  no  ne., 
celfity  of  noticing;  they  differ  little  from  their  neighbours  in 
England,  and  their  vices  or  virtues  can  but  llightly  affed  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the’  other  inferior  ranks  of  community.  1 

*  By  the  middle  rank  of  Irilhmen,  I  do  not  underffand  a  wealthy 
and  refpeftable  yeomanry.  So  valuable  a  divifion  of  citizens  we  are 
.yet,  alas!  unacquainted  with.  Neither -do  I, ^in  this  clafs,  i/iclude 
.the  mercantile,  part  of  the  community,  although  "they  properly  belong 
thereto.  They  do  not,  it  is  true,  ^ffefs  the  fpirit  of  induftry,  .aiyl 
application  to  bufinefs,  which  thofe  of  the  fame  defeription  do  m 
England  and  Holland ;  but  they  are  not  fo  addi^ed  to  diiupation  and 
extravagance  as  the  middle  rnnk  of  country  gentlemen.  They  hold, 
it  may  be  faid,  an  intermediate  rank  with  refpeA  to  induftry ; 
fefling  neither  the  fcrupulouHy  attentive  fpirit  of  bufinefs  and  Induftry, 
which  diftinguilhes  the  Engliih  merchant,  nor  the  unthinking  fpIrit 
,of  extravagance  which  ruins  the  Irlfli  gentleman.  The  clafs  I  fpeaje 
of  is  principally  compofed  'of  men  of  fmall  eftates,  who  generally 
live  beyond  tfieir  income ;  and  thofe  landholders  known  by  the  name 
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of  mlddU-mtnt  who  take  large  diftrifls  of  the  country  from  thofe  ppf, 
felled  of  exteoGve  eftaies»  and'either  cover  them  with  black  cattle  and 
flieep^or  re-let  them  at  extravagant  rents  to  wretched  and  indigt  nt  cot. 
tagers.  The  injuries  this  defeription  of  people  occalion  to  the  agricul 
ture  of  the  kingdom  we  (hall  hereafter  have  occalion  to  exphin ;  their 
charader^  fo  far  as  refpe£ts  the  induhry  and  employment  of  the  people, 
is  here  only  to  be  examined.  Let  me  premife,  that  1  (hall  delincat;; 
in  thisf.as  iii  every  other  in  (lance,  merely  SL^ene/ a/ cue ;  many  ex< 
ceptions.p  it  exill,  and  I  am  happy  to  fee  fuch  are  daily  increaiing. 
Sul),  . however,  it  will  be  found  the  predominant  char^er^  and  ore 
which  mud  confidcrably  obdrufl  the  general  empipymen^  and  induilry 
of  any  focicty  wherein  it  prevails.  J  ' 

‘  The  general  charaAeriftics  of  the  clafs  of  fociety  I  fpeak  of,  arc 
dilBpation,  idlenefs,  and  vanity.  Every  man  with  a  few  acres  of 
land,  and  a  moderate  revenue,  is  dignified,  as  a  matter  of  courfe, 
with  the  title  of  e/quire  \  and;  be  his  family  ever  lb  numerous,  the 
incumbrances  bn  his  ‘little  patrimony  ever  fo  confiderable,  he  mud 
fupport  a  pack  of  hounds,  entertain  with  claret,  or,  if  not  able,  with 
whilkey  ;  Iceep  a  chaife  and  livery  fervants^  and  ape,  in  Ihort,  his  fu- 
periois  in  every  refpcA,  Meanwhile  his  debts,  are  increaling,  his 
creditors  growing  clamorous,  and  every  induftrious  occupation,  which 
might  relieve  his  dillrclTes,  negleded,  as  utterly  beneath  the  dignity 
pf  2i  gintUman.  '  . 

*  The  numerous  inllances  of  this  nature  whiph  occur  cannot  but 
polTefs  a  very  feribus,  extenlive,  and  powerful  influence  in  the  oi 
nruAion  and  depreflion  of  national  induilry  and  employment.'  The 
bad  debts  of  men  of  biilinefs  are  more  numerous  in  1  reland  than  can 
well  be  imagined:  fuch  mull  confi^erably  injure  and  obllruA  the  jii 
dullrious.  Thofe  fums  which  (hould  be  faved  for  the  younger  chil 
dren  of  the  family,  and  laid  out  in  the  eftablilhment  of  fome  induf 
trious  occupation,  that  woul4  enable  them  to  afford  employment  to 
thoiifands  of  their  countrymen,  are  either  fquandered  in  idle  extra 
.vagance,  or,  if  colleAed  from  the  fortune  Which  the  hopeful  heir 
apparent  may  obtain  in  matrimpny,  are  employed  hy  thofe  on  whom 
they  are  bellowed,  in  piirfuing  the  laudable  e3tamp)e  they  have  been 
a'ccullomed  to  from  infancy.  But  the  influence  of  fuch  example  is 
IHII  more  extenlive  :  its  ruinous  contagion  extends  to  the  moil  inferior 
ranks.  The  labouring  hind  quits  his  Ipade,  to  purfue  his  landlord’s 
pack  of  beagles  on  foot,  and  at  night  intoxicates  himfelf  with  whilkey, 
while  his  mailer  enjoys  a  fimilar  pleafure  with  liquors  more  refined  and 
palatable. 

*  To  the  fame  fource  are  we  to  trace  thofe  nuifances  to  every  rank 
of  fociety,  denominated  and  huckeens^  Such,  in  general,  are 
either  the  eldeft  Ions  of  the  |;endemen  of  fmall  property  we  have  de- 
fciibed;  or  the  younger  children  of  thofe  poffeffed  of  larger,  who 
have  received  their  fcanty  pittance,  of  which '  the  augmentation  by 
induftrious  means  is  never  once  attempted,  and  the  final  diflxpatioti, 
one  would  imagine,  deemed  impoffible.  To  Hand  behind  a  counter, 
fuperintend  a  farm,  or  calculate  in  a  counung-houle,'  )vould  be  Be¬ 
neath  the  dignity  of  fuch  exalted  beings,  and  difgrace'the  memory  of 
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Mr.  Kir  wan,  in  his  introdudion,  fays,  ^  It  has  been  re* 
^  marked,  that  amidft  the  various  improvements  which  moft  of 

*  tlie  pra&ical  arts  have  derived  from  the  progrefs  lately  made 

*  in  natural  philofophy  and  chemiftry,  none  have  fallen  to  the 

*  ibane  of  agriculture,  but  that  it  remains  nearly  in  the  fame 
^  ftate  in  which  it  exifted  two  tboufand  years  ago/  He  does 
not  allow  the  truth  of  this  obfervation  taken  in  its  totality.  To 
i^ute  it,  he  thinks  it  fufficient  ‘  to  compare  the  writings  of 

*  Cato,  Columella,  or  Pliny,  with  many  modern  trafts,  or  ftlll 
^  better  [more]  with  the  modern  pradice  of  our  beft  farmers, 
^  It  muft  be  granted,  however,  that  vague  and  fortuitous  ex- 

*  perience  has  contributed  chuch  more  to  the  prefent  flourifhin^ 

*  ftate  of  this  art,  than  any  general  principles  deduced  from  our 
<  late  acquired  knowledge,  cither  of  the  procefs  of  vegetation, 

*  or  of  the  nature  of  foils  ’:  but  the  (kill  thus  fortuitoufty  ac- 

*  quired  is  necefiarily  partial,  and  generally  local;  the  very 

*  teXfins  employed  by  the  perfons  who  moft  eminently  pofiefs  it, 

*  are  generally  of  a  vague  and  uncertain  fignification/— Mr, 

Kirwan  mentions  fevcral  writers  who  have  contributed  to  the 
irnprovemeht  of  agriculture  by  well-dife£led  experiments,  as 
Du  Tlllet,  Ingenhouz,  and  Haflenfraz*,  He  touches 

fummarily  on  the  difficulties  of  agricultural  experiments.  He 
then  goes  on  to  deferibe  the  different  kinds  of  foils,  and  of  ma¬ 
nures,  And,  having  done  this,  that  he  may  proceed  with  order 
in  this  inquiry,  he  obferves,  that  the  general  effect  expedled 
from  the  application  of  manure  is  fertility ;  that  is,  the  moft 
Copious  produ^ion  of  corn  and  grafles;  and  lince  fertility  itfclf 
is  the  due  refult  of  the  due  adminiftration  of  the  food  of  thofe 
vegetables,  he  proceeds  to  inquire  what  that  food  is,  and  of 
what  ingredients  a  foil  ought  to  be  compofed,  in  order  to  con¬ 
tain  or  to  adminifter  it.  In  order  to  dilcover  the  food  of  plants, 
be  examines  the  nature  and  proportion*  of  the  fubftanCes  in 
which  they  grow,  and  of  thofe  which  they  themfelves  contain, 
that  we  may  thence  be  enabled  to  fee  which  of  the  latter  aie 
derived  from  the  former.  On  an  analyfis,  it  appears,  that  the 
only  fubftances  common  to  the  growing  vegetables;  and  the 
foils  in  which  they  grow,  arc,  water,  coal;  different  earths,  and 
falts.  Thefe,  therefore,  are  the  true  food  of  plants ;  to  which, 

r— — '  ■  ■  ■■■"■■  V' . . .  ■■■  ■ '  . . . — 

•  Mr,  Kirwan  does  not,  on  this  head,  make  any  mention  of  the 
treadfe  lately  publiOied,  fhewing  the  intimate  connexion  that  fubfifts 
between  agriculture  and  chemiftry,  by  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  This 
treat  ife  gains,  dcfcrvedly,  greater  and  greater  approbation  and  ap- 
plaufe ;  as  its  leading  principles  are  found  to  ftand  the  teft  of  expe¬ 
rience.  But  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Kirwan  compofed  his  eftayi 
hold  Dundenaid’s  treatlfe  was  not  publiihed. 
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he  fays,  w€  ftould  add  fixed  air^  alti^ugh,  by  reafon  of  its  de- 
compofition,  it  may  not  be  diftlndly  found  in  them,  or  at  leaft 
jiot  didinguifbable  from  that  newly  formed  during  their  decom- 
)ofibf>o.  He  then  goes  on  to.  examine  the  fcjarate  agency  or 
unSions  of  each  of  thefe  ingredients.  The  proportions  of  the 
liferent  fubftances  found,  on  analyfxs,  in  vegetables,  have  fome 
alogy,  he  fays,  with  the  quantity  and  fort  of  manure  proper* 
be  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  thofe  plants,  and  the  fue*-* 
effion  of  crops. 


In  this  tra£f  Mr.  Kirwan  has  obferved  a  very  natural,  judi- 
lous,  and  comprehenfive  mode  of  inveftigation.  His  treatife 
my  be  of  great  ufe  in  direSing  farmers,  a  little  converfant 
nth  chemical  terms  and  proceffes,  how  to  make  agricultural 
xperiments.  It  is  evident,  hcfwever,  that  Mr.  Kirwan  is  a 
etter  chemift  than  a  farmer.  His  knowledge  of  agriculture^ 
hd  the  vegetable  econorAy,  feems  not  to  be  very  extenfivc ; 
nd  what  he  poflefles,  to  be  derived,  not  from  aflual  obferva* 
ion,  but  from  books.  In  this  refpedl  there  is  a  wide  difference, 
r  rather  contraft,  between  Mt*  KiriVan  and  the  Earl  of  Dun- 
onald,‘who  is  as  pra£fical  a  farmer  as  he  is  an  ingenious  and 
hie  chemift,  and  throws  a  variety,  intereft,  and  animation^ 
ver  his  work,  analogous  to  the  charm  of  a  landfcape,  not  co-* 
ied,-but  drawn  by  a  mafterly  hand,  from  nature.  Dr.  Kirwan 
ndthe  Earl  of  Dundonald,  happily,  and  much  to  their  honour, 
oheur  in  giving  a  proper  direftion,  by  the  aid  of  chemiftry,  to 
agricultural  inveftigations.  The  Earl  not  only  points  out  the 
l^y  to  the  farmer,  but  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and,  encourag- 
ng  him  in  his  progrefs,  walks  a  coniiderable  way  before-  him. 
Iven  to  the  farmer  totally  ignorant  of  chemiftry,  he  has,  from 
he  refults  of  various  chemical  experiments,  .difcovered  feveral 
mportant  improvements  in  agriculture. 
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RT.  XVI.  Thoughts  on  the  Englijh  Government.  Addrejfed  to 
the  ^iet  Good  Senfe  of  the  People  of  England.  In  a  Series  of 
Letters.  Letter  the  Firji—On  the  National  Chara^er  of  Eng^ 
liJhmeYf^The  Nature  of  the  Englijh  Government — The  Corruptions 
caufed  in  both  by  the  Introduhion  of  French  Principles — The 
EffeEts  produced  by  the  Reformation  and  the  Revolution  upon  poli^ 
tical  Principles— The  Conduit  of  the  Whig  Party— The  Cha^ 
ralfer  of  the  modern  Democrats,  pp,  80.  8vo.  as.  Owen. 
London,  1795. 

HIS  is  the  pamphlet  that  was  aferibed  to  Mr.  Reeves,  that 
was  attacked  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  by  fonie  of  the 
tmbers  in  oppofition,  ashoftile  to  the  free  and  popular  pait^df 


Thoughts  on  the  Englijh  Government. 


our  political  conftitution,  but  defended  by  Mr.  Windham ;  and 
rile  author  of  which  was  ordered  to  be  profecuted  by  the  attor- 
pey-general.  The  author,  probably  Mr.  Reeves,  tells  us,  in 
an  advenifement^  ^  that  the  following  pages  make  part  of  what 
^  was  intended  as  a  preface  to  a  work  now  in  hand ;  but  the 

•  author  having  been  gradually  led  into  many  refledions  which 

•  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  and  fome  of  them  fuch  as  may  he 

•  thought  not  quite  fuited  to  the  temper  and  gravity  of  the  work 

•  to  which  they  were  to  be  prefixed,  he  gives  them  to  the  pub 
^  4c  as  a  pamphlet :  and  if  his  manner  of  treating  the  fubjed  of 
^  our  government  and  Jaws  fbould  be  approved,  the  prefent  (heets 

may  be  followed  by  more.* 

Mr.  Reeves,  or  whoever  be  the  author,  aferibes  to  his 
countrymen  (for  he  tells  us  repeatedly  that  he  is  an  Engliftiman) 
good-fenfc,  which,  in  quiet  and  unperceived  movements,  excr- 
cifes  an  important  influence  on  the  condudt  of  public  men  and 
the  national  affairs^  and  an  unambitious  and  ptaceable  dif« 
pofition.. 

f:  X  T  R  A  C  T  S. 


•  •  An  EngUflimaii  thinks  more  of  his  r/W  than  his  pe//tknl  liberty  ; 
snore  of  the  end  than  the  means:  the  confequences  of  the  former  are 
always  before  him,  ^nd  he  feels  it  to  be  truly  the  liberty  he  needs; 
the  other  is  only,  an  occafional  refource,  a  neceflary  evil,  and  he  fee: 
that  the.  exercife  of  it  too  frequently  tends  to  private  licentioufnefi 
and  public  diforder. 


.  *  An  Englifhmai)  is  more  jealous  of  power,  than  ambitious  to  par 
take  pf  it.  he  feeks  hot  to  domineer  over  his  neighbours,  bo 


he  will  take  good  care  that  they  (ball  not  domineer  over  him.  Thi 
jcaloufy  difpofes  him  more  towards  a  monarchical  th^n  a  republics 
government ;  for  he  will  bear  with  the  fuperiority  of  chofe  who  ar 
a  t  fuperiors,  but  he  will  not  brook  that  his  equals  (hould  be  plac 
over  him ;  and  he  feels  that  the  protection  which  his  civil  liberty  h 
under  the  one  fort  of  government,  is  a  greater  blefling  than  all  th 
fway  and  honours  that  he  may  chanpe  to  attain  from  the  full  exercii 
of  political  liberty  in  the  other. 

Unambitious,  and  preferring  the  quiet  and  peajce,  w'hich  e; 
ables  them  to  purfue  their  own  affairs,  to  the  power  and  fplendour  ( 
managi^'g  thole  of  the  public,  the  Englifli  yield  a  willing  obedient 
to  a  government  not  of  their  own  chooiing  :  it  is  an  hereditary  king 
who  bears  all  the  burthen  of  government,  who  is  endued  with  al 
the  power  necclTary  to  carry  it  on,  and  who  enjoys  all  the  honour  a 
pre-eminence  neceflary  to  give  fplendour  to  fo  high  a  (lation.  Jt 
Hit  king^s  peace  under  which '  we  enjoy  the  freedom  of  our  perfoc 
and  the  fecurity  of  our  property  :  he  makes^  and  he  executes^  the  law 
which  contain  the  rules  by ‘which  that  peace  is  kept;  and  for  th; 
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piurpofe,  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  derive  their  authority  fr 
him.  Still  further  to  flrengthen  this  all-powerful  fway^.two  quali 
‘  *  I  . . .  ^ 
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are  added  that  feeiii  to  bring  this  royal  fovereignty,  ^as  far  as  mortal 
inditutions  can  l>e,  ftill  nearer  to  the  government  of  heaven.  Firft, 
this  power  is  to  have  perpetual  continuance— king  never 
Secondly^  fuch  unbounded  power  (hall  be  prefumed  to  be  exercifed 
with  as  eminent  goodnefs;  and  it  is  accordingly  held  that — iie  king 
can  Jo  no  vjrong\ — meaning,  that  his  perfon  is  fo  facred  that  wrong 
(hall  never  be  imputed  to  him. 

,  — ^  With  the  exception  of  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  'two 
houfes  of  parliament,  and  the  interpofition  of  juries,  the  government, 
and  the  adminiftration  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  may  be  faid  to  reft  wholly 
and  folely  on  the  king,  and  thofe  appointed  by  him.  Thofe  two 
adjunfts,  of  parliament  andy^rr/V/,  are  fubfidiary  and  occafional ;  but 
the  king's  power  is  a  fubftantive  one,  always  vifible  and  adive.  By 
his  officers,  and  in  his  name,  every  thing  is  tranfaAed  that  relates  to 
the  peace  of  the  realm,  and  the  protection  of  the  fubjeCt.  The  fub« 
jcCt  feels  this,  and  acknowledges  with  thankfulnefs  a  fuperintending 
fovereignty,  which  alone  is  congenial  with  the  fentiments  and  temper 
pf  Englilhmen.  In  fine,  the  government  of  England  is  a  monarchy ; 
the  monarch  is  the  ancient  ftock  from  which  have  fprung  thofe  goodly 
branches  of  the  legiflature,  the  lords  and  commons,  that  at  the  fame 
time  give  ornament  to  the  tree,  and  afford  (helter  to  thofe  who  feck 
protedion  under  it.  But  thefe  are  ftill  only  branches,  and  derive  their 
origin  and  their  nutriment  from  their  common  parent;  they  may  be 
lopped  off,  and  the  tree  is  a  tree  ftill ;  (horn  indeed,  of  its  honours, 
but  not,  like  them,  call  into  the  fire.  The  kingly  government  may 
go  on,  in  ail  its  functions,  without  lords  or  commons :  it  has  hereto¬ 
fore  done  fo  for  years  together,  and  in  our  times  it  does  fo  during 
every  recefs  of  parliament ;  but^  .without  the  king  his  parliament  is 
DO.  more..  The  king,  therefore,  alone  it  is  who  necelTarily  fubfifts, 
without  change  or  diminution ;  and  from  him  alone  wq  unceafingly 
derive  the  protection  of  law  and  government.’  ' 


It  is  unn^cefTary,  by  farther  extracts,  to  illuftratc  the  fpirit  pf 
♦bis  publication;  We  fhall  only  farther  obferve^  that  the  aur 
thor  not  only  attempts  to  ridicule  a  reverence  for  theimemor- 
able  revolution  of  1688,  but  even  for  the  conjlitj^ton  itfelf, 
>vhich  he  confiders  as  wholly  chimerical.  ^  It  is,’  fays  he,  ‘  aa 
*  unknown  region,  that  has  never  been  vifited  but  by  dreamers, 
‘  and  men  who  fee  vifions.’ 


This,  we  prefume,  is  the  fame  Mr.  Reeves  with  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  *  Hiftory  of  the  Englifh  Law,  from  the  Saxons 
t^  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  I  ;*  of  which  we  have 
given  an  account  in  this  Review  for  May  1783.  In  that  work 
I  we  difeover  not  a  little  of  the  fame  turn  of  thinking  that  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  prefent  publication  j  an  inftance  of  which  we 
.tper,  remarked,  in  his  confounding  the  king’s  court,  or  au\a 
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rtgisy  with  the  wittenagemote,  dr  court  of  the  nation,  that  af. 
terwards  came  to  be  denominated  the  parliament.-  This  court, 
was  not,  as  he  fuppofes,  contra^ed  and  confined  in  its  powers- 
but^  in  the  higbeft  court  of  juftice  and  judicature  in  the 
nation.  But  our  prdfent  bufinefs  is '  with  the  pamphlet  be. 
fore  us. 

Mr.  Reeves  fays,  page  7,  that  Englifbmen  love  to  be  calk 
yobn  Bull  i  terms  that  exprefs  a  native  unalterable  temper  and 
confticution  of  mind  which  belongs  to  us  all  in  common ;  and 
the  moft  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  this  yobn  BvUy 
according  to  him,  is  a  love  of  ptace  and  quiet  (for  this  he 
affirms  again  and  again,  and  .at  every  turn) :  a  difpofition  that 
carries  him  to  think  more  of  bis  civil  than  of  his  political  li. 
berty — who  loves  liberty,  not  for  itfelf^  ‘  or  the  mere  name, 

*  but  fomething  fubftantial  that  refults  from  it  j  fomething  that 

*  he  can  fee  and  feel,*  p.  5. 

In  (hort,  the  general  impreflion  that  would  naturally  be  made, 
by  Mr.  Reeves’s  account  of  an  Englilhman,  on  the  mind  of  a 
foreigner,  uninfluenced  by  the  compliments  with  which  he  at. 
tempts  to  cajole  John  Bull,  would  be  no  other  than  this,  that 
U>e  faid  John.  Bull  is  a  tame,  ftupid,  and  felflfh  animal,  more 
attentive  to  intereft  than  to  honour,  and  to  prefent  advantages 
than  future  confequences.  Mr.  Reeves  afcribes  nothing  to  the 
eouftitution  (or  the  general  fpirit  and  bent  of  all  our  laws  and 
inftitutions),  but  every  thing  to  the  government  and  the  lav.%\ 
p.  57.  Thus  his  yobn  Bull  is  a  mere  log,  paffively  refigned  to 
^e  force  of  law  and  eftablilhed  authority  ;  and  -that  too  *  not 

*  of  his  own  choofing.* — How  different  this  from  the  charafter 
given  of  Englifhmen  by  the  immortal  Milton  !  who  fays,  that 
the  Englilh  are  a  free  nation,  not  becaufe  they  have  equal  laws 

*  and  a  free  government,  but  becaufe.  they  are  by  nature  a 

*  FREE  and  HIGH-SPIRITED  people.’— Whether  the  charaftet 
given  of  them  by  John  Reeves  or  John  Milton  be  the  true  one, 
it  refts  with  the  people  themfelves  to  determine.  We  fhall  only 
obferve,  that  if  the  Englilh  nation  are  not  as  much  concerned 
for  political  as  civil  liberty,  they  do  not  polTefs  that  good-sens; 
for  which  Mr.  Reeves  gives  them  credit ;  for  all  hillory  proves, 
that  the  abridgment  of  civil  rights  quickly  follows  the  lofs  of 
pditical  conlequence. 
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Firji  Report  from  the  Sele£l  Ccmmlttee^  63 

XVII.  Firji  Report  from  the  Select  Comfuittee  of  the  Houfe 
•  f  Common Sj  appointed  to  take  into  Cohjideration  the  Means 
promoting  the  Cuttivation  and  Improvement  of  the  wafie^  umn^ 
clofd^  and  unproductive  Lands  of  the  'Kingdom.  Ordered^  to  Iff 
printed  I'^d  Dec.  1795.  is.  pp.  42.  8vo.  Debrett.  London 

170-  .  .  wv 

pHIS  felcdl  committee  came  to  the  following  refoliitions; 

Refolved, 

'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  the  wafte  lands  and  commons  of  the  kingdom; 
isone  of  the  moft  important  objefts  to  which  the  attention  of  parlia-^ 
Beat  can  poffibly  be  dirc&ed. 

‘Refolved, 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  granting  of  a 
bounty  to  encourage  the  cultivation  •  of  potatoes,  in  lands  at  prefent 
Ifing  wafte,  uncultivated,  or  unproduftive,  would  not  only  be  the 
Beans  of  augmeoting  in  a  conftderable  degree  that  valuable  article 
of  food,  but  might  alfo  have  the  effedt  of  promoting  the  improve- 
sent  of  extenfive  trails  of  land  at  prefent  of  little  value. 

t 

Rcfolved; 

That' it  is'  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  chairman  da 
Bove  the  Houfe  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  for  facilitating  the  divi- 
fonand  inclofurc  of  wafte  lands  and  commons,  by  agreement  among 
tkc  parties  interefted  therein,  or  a  certain  proportion  thereof,  and  for 
removing  certain  legal  difabilities  that  might  otherwife  ftand  in  tko 
way  of  fuch  agreement.^  ; 

Thefe  refolutions  of  the.  committee  are  fupported  and  illuf; 
trated  in  an  appendix  containing  certain  refolutions  of  the  board 
of  agriculture,  the  writings  addrefled*  to  that  board,  and  other 
authorities. 

The  greater  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  ao  ad- 
irefs  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  prefident  of  the  board,  the  nature 
and  drift  of  which  is  fully  comprized  in  the  concluding  para- 
paph. 

^  When  it  is  confidered  *  the.high  prices  which  grain,  and  otbev 
articles  of  provifion  bear  at  prefent,  which  have  been  rather  increaf- 

^ - . 

*  It  is  not,  certunly,  any  part  of  the  worthy  prefident's  ambition 
^  deiign  to  figure  as  an  elegant  writer.  Nevertheleis,  it  were  to  be 
^ed,  for  the  credit  of  the  nation,  that  the.  man  who  is  at  the  bead 
of  any  public  inftitution,  were  capable  of  writing  with  grammatical 
Fftcifion ;  in  which  this  prefident  is  fxequenily  and  notorioufly  defi- 
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ing  than  otherwife  for  fome  years  paft,  and  the  confequences  whicn 
might  arife,  wor^  tbefe  articles  to  become  dill  fcatcer  and  more  ex) 
pcnljve»  it  furely  cannot  require  any  additional  arguments  to  prove 
the  neceflity  of. not  lofing  an  iniiant»  in  talcing  fuch  meafures  as  may 
be  thought  moft  advifablci  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring,  from  exten- 
fire  trads»  lituafed  in  fhe  very  bofoin  of  our  country,  the  certain 
means  of  nationkl  ftbliftcncc  and  profperity;* 

Sir  John,  in  tracing  ‘‘  the  circumftanccs  which .  occafionedj 
in  anticnt  times^  the  txijience  *  of  fuch  an  extent  of  waftc  lands 
and  commons  in  the  kingdom,  including  thofe  which  have 
hitherto  retarded  their  improvement,”  has  omitted,  no  doubt 
through  ignorance,  a  very  important  as  well  as  curious  fad ; 
that,  a  very  great  portion  of  the  lands  formerly  cultivated  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion,  became  wade  after  tbofe  belonging  to  the  mo- 
nafteries  were  frized  on  by  the  crown :  for,  although  pan  of 
thcfe  were  beftowed  on  royal  favourites,  and  others  •  were  fold } 
there  remained  a  great  part  for  which  there  were  no  purchafcn^ 
and  which,  for  want  of  the  fodering  care  of  the  monks,  who 
were  many  of  them  French  and  Italians,  and  imported  into  this 
ifland  many  ufeful  arts  (and  particularly  in  agriculture  and  gar¬ 
dening},  were  negleded,  and  fell  back  by  degrees  into  waftt 
land.  It  is  to  this  caufe  that  we  are  to  trace  thofe  large  trads 
of  land, '  formed  intQ  ridges  by  the  indudry  cf  foreign  times,  but 
now  covered  with  heath,  which  are  to  be  feen  in  every  county 
almod  both  in  England  and  Scotland ;  and  dill  more  in  Ice¬ 
land,  to  which  it  might  be  w'orth  Sir  John  Sinclair’s  while  to 
make  a  voyage  in  fome  month  of  fummer,  from  Caithnefs :  for^ 
however  paradoxical  it  may  at  drd  fight  appear,  there  is  not  any 
part  in  the  world  that  exhibits  greater  proofs  of  the  power  of 
indudry  and  art  over  the  wildnels  of  the  mod  inhofpi table' cli¬ 
mates,  than  that  dreary  ifland  j  in  which  ruined  inclofures,  vef- 
tiges  of  hedge-rows  and  of  regular  plantations  ’  of  trees,  and 
traces  of  the  plough  on  plains  now  covered  with  heath,  eniphatn 
cally  coptrad  the  prefent  date  of  Iceland,  in  point  of  cultivation^ 
from  that  in  which  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Icelandic  republic. 
In  thofe  days  the  land  was  divided,  and  fubdlvided  among  a 
great  number  of  proprietors,  who  were  a£hial  cultivators  bf  thd 
toil ;  and  jud  and  equal  laws  fecured  to  the  labourer  the  fruits 
of  his  toil.  Open  a  way  to  the  poor  man  to  become  a  la¬ 
bourer  on  his  own  account,  and  this  alone  will  avail  more  to* 
wards  cultivation  and  plenty  than  the  publication  of  a  thoufand 
volumes  on  agriculture,  and  the  addrefles  and  exhortations  of 
men  who  have  a  much  greater  command  of  language  than  thc| 
author  of  that  which  forms  the  fubjedf  of  the  prefent  obfervations. 


•  Tbf  exijlenct  of  the  wafte  lands  was  occaiioned  by  God.  Sir  Jobt| 
means  the  circumftanccs  that  occaiioned  them  to  remain  uncaldvated. 
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Brydfon^s  Summary  View  of  HeraUryl 

It  is  very  furprifing  that  the  preHclent  of.  th«  Board'of  Agri*^ 
culture,  when  he  has  occafion  to  .mention  various  iivriters  who 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  takes  not  any  no¬ 
tice  whatever  of  his  countryman  the  Earl  pEDundonald,  whofc 
treatife  on  the  conne£lion  between  Chemiftry  and  Agriculture 
is  fo  generally  commended  j  perhaps,  if  the  .obfenrations^ and 
o^hines  contained  in  that  treatife  had  made  their  appearance 
nder  the prm  of  a  report  made  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,' 
ley  would  have  not  appeared  to  the  prefident  altogether  un¬ 
worthy  of  notice.  And  here  we  have  to  regret  that  there  is  a 
endency  in  all  inftitutionS  of  this  kind,  and  even  in  focieties 
nerely  literary  and  philofophical,  to  run  into*  cennbination  arid 
ntrigiie,  and  to  bend  and  narrow  the  efforts  of  genius  into,  the 
aths  aAd  trammels  that  lead  to  the  favour  of- fome  prevailing 
hief,  dr  party.  Lord  Dundonald  is  a  nobleman  of  an  an^ 
ient'ind  illuftrious  family,  and  he  is  more  nobly  diftinguifhed' 
ly  incentive  genius^  and  that  kind  of  invention  too,  that  is  par- 
idilarly  conn(j£fed  with  the  enquiries  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ffrci  W^I^^ndt  the  world  be  apt- to  aferibe  the  afFeftatioh  of 
affing  in ''total  ^^filence  fuch  a  writer,  on  fuch  a  fubjeft,  to  a 
jean  Jealoi/fy 

If  is  not  foreign  to  the  defign  of  a  critical  eftimate  of  this- 
ind,  to  fh'ew  how  much  the  increafe  and  difFufion  of  ufeful 
nowledge  may  be  difeouraged  by  the  influence  of  felfifh  paf- 


•  _  ■  ’  •  *  _  _ _  _  

Ut.  XVIII.  A  Summary  View  of  Heraldry  in  reference  to  the 
Ufages  of  Chivalry^  and  the  general  Economy  of  the'Feiidal  Syf*^ 
tefn^  with  an  Appendix  refpe^sng  fuch  Diflinltions  of  Rank  qi 
have  place  in  the  Britijh  Conjiitution.  By  Thomas  Brydfpn^ 
F.A.S.  Edin.  pp.  319.  8vo.  Nicol,  1795. 

'T^HIS  efTay  to  render  heraldry  intelligible  to  readers  in 
general,  is  attempted  on  a  plan  whereby  thofe  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  fubjedf,  may  difeover,  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  is’  connei^ed  with  the  laws,  cuftoms,  and 
manners  of  the  feudal  ages,  and  might  thence  be  conducive 
to  the  farther  elucidation  of  that  interefting  period— though 
heraldry,^  continues  the  author,  ♦  is  ufually  confidered  as 
rcftridled  to  armorial  bearings,  and  the  honours  they  fpeci- 


*  We  have  been  informed  that  when  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  of-i 
'ted  to  make  and  verify  fome  of  his  experiments  before  Sir  John 
ioclair,  the  Knight  declined  to  take  the  trouble  of  attending  to 
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lically 


Brydibn’s  Summary  View  ef  Heraldry. 


*  feally  implyi  Its  objeft  is'likewtfc  to  difcriminate,  charac- 

*  tcrife,  and  arrange  all  the  diftin6lions  of  rank  refulting  from 
the  feudal' fyftemt’ 


E  X 


The  feudal  ages  employed  heraldry  as  a  medium  to  difplay  the 
exploits  of  chivalry,  and  to  commemorate  its  triumphs  over  oppref. 
lion  and  violence.. 

C  ^  a  _ /•-Cl? _  _  _ _  f  1  . 


lioa  and  Violence.,  ,,, 

^  ^  Amidil  pe  unperfeflions  of  an  uncultivated  eloquence,  and  a 
general,  ignoxi^oce  pf  written  laiiguage,  the  cnfigns  of  heraldry  were 
peculiarly  fighlfican^.‘  .They  addreiTed  the  imagination  by  a  more 
4i)reft  channelrafid’in  a  more  ftriking  manner,  than  words;  while, 
at  one  glance,  th^y  recalled  important  occurrences  in  the  hiftory  of 
particular  perfons,  femilics,  and  nations.  By  their  immediate  rela. 
tjon  to  war,  and  to 'the  dilHn^tibns  of  honour  arifing  fromit,  they 
were  extenfively  connected,  both  with  the  bufinefs  and  manners  of 
firmer  times.  Exhibited  ,  on  the  (hields  and  vellments  of  warriors, 
they  alfo  adpriied' the  mod  fplendid.  apiparel  of  peace;  and  were 
transferred; to  more  durable  materials,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
tbofe  who  bore  thein.'  .  They  formed  the  chief  ornaments  in  the.  caf« 
ties  and  palaces  of  th^  gr^^t ;  wei^e  chofen,  by  aftifts  of  various  pro- 
feflionsi  to  embeilifh  their  refpeftive  works ;  were  let  up  in  courts  of 
judicature,  and  iraprefied  on  the.  public  money.  Thus,  to  the  utmoft 
extent  of  their  appEc^tion,' did  ,  armorial  emblems  and  trophies  be¬ 
come  the  fjrmbolical  language  of  Europe. 

Eomance  exhibits  the  manners  and  fpirlt  of  chivalry,  as  the 
Iliad  and  Odyfly  difeover  thofe  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece.  *  The 
heroes  of  romance  were  chara^erifed  individually,  by  their  refpeftivc 
lilies  of  cliiValry,  and  the  bfazon  or  defcriptlon  of  their  armorial 
eafigos :  a  pra^iqe,  in  like  manner^  adopted  in  hiilory ;  as  appears 
bj,/Joim(Ute»!^F^Ui^t,  and  other  writer^  of  thofe  times.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  general'  profeflion,  they  were^  llyled  “  kpights-errant,” 
dr  inig^ts  em^ye^  in  fearch  of*  arduous  undertakings ;  who  not 
iJnty  trhinipheq  oyer  lawlefs  force,  but  even  braved  the  infernal 
power  of  magic,  to  releafe  from  captivity-  the  innocent  viflims  it  had 
inthralled. 

‘  When*  CKriftianity  banilhed  Odin,  Thor,  ^Frea,  and  the  other 
gods  and  goddefles,  who  held  fupreme  dominion  over  the  Gothic 
world,  the  romancers,  anxious  to  difplay  the  marvellous « powers  of 
their  Woes,  the  knights-erranc,  retained  all  the  giants,  enchanter, 
fairies,  and  dwarfs;  together  with. many  hideous  ferpents,  .dragons, 
griffins,  and  other  formidable  monflers* . 

^  ♦  It  is  impoffiblc  to  deferibe  the  complicated  diftrefs  in  which  ihi? 
involved,  the  fairer  part  of  the  creation  ;  of  which,  many  were  ftui 
up  in  enchanted  caftles,  belonging  to  forcerers,  and  guarded  by  one 
or  more  of  thofe  furious  dwarfs,  giants,  griffins,  or  dragons.  But 
they  were  delivered,  by  the  aftonilhing  achievements  of  the  knightSi 
and  their  fuflrerings  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by  the  conllant 
adoradon-ofcthofe  conquerors  I  to  whom,'  alfo;  heraldry  *  is  indebted 
for  the  many  trophies  it  obtained  by  this  hazardous  warfare.^  • 
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From  thefe  extrads,  and.  many  others  that  might  be  made,  it 
fufficiently  appears^  that  .this  vievr  of  heraldry  is  not,  as  might 
perhaps  be  fuppufed,  a  frivolous  jargon,  invented  to  explain  a 
fet  of  whimfical  figures;- but  that  it  is  a  performance  that  unites 
amufement  with  inftrudion. 


Art.  XIX.  Narr^^tive  oj'  M.  Dechaumereix^  who  ifrapod from 
the  Majfacres  of  Aurai  and  Vannes^  after  the  Expedition  of 
^iberon.  IVith  Ohfervations,  on  the  public  Opinion  in  Brt^ 

. ,  ianny.  To  which  h,added^  a  ProfpeSIus  for  Pajigraphy^  ot^firjl 
Elements  of  the  Art  of  printing  and  writing  in  a  Language  to  be 
underjiood  in  ail  Languages  without  Tranjlation*  pp.  50.  8vo# 

•  Dcbrctt.  London,  1795. 

"^yTONS.  Dechaumereix  was  taken  prifoner,  ori  the.aiftof 
July,  after  the  redudion  of  Penthievre,  in  Quiberon,  andv 
together  with  near  fix  hundred  fellow-prifoners,  was  fent,  under 
a  ftrong  guard,  ‘  to  Aurai,  where  they  were  lodged  in  the 
church  ;  from  thence  to  POrient;  and  from  thence  to  Vannes. 
•Here  follows  an  account  of  the  maflacre,  from  which  our.au>* 
thor^  with  twelve  other  prifoners,  made  their  efcape.  This 
maffacre  was  cofhnaitted  in  violation  of  a  capitulation  with  M.  • 
de  Sombreuil,  who  made  terms  for  the  troops  under  him ;  aU 
though  he  was  exprefsly  told  by  the  republican  general,  that  for 
himfelf  he  could  exped  no  mercy.  Many  and  rhoft  afFedtdg 
inftances  dre  recorded* of  the  rnoft  heroic  fortitude,  generofity, 
and  friendfhi'pf  oh  the  part  of  the  urihappy  fufFerers,  as  well  as 
of  the  tehdereft  and -moft  generous-fympathy  on  that  of  the 
people  of  Britahny  of  both  feies.  'And,  according  to  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  oiir  author,  the  rhaflacre  he  deferibes  was  the  mere  rc- 
fult  of  the  infernal  policy  of  tlie  ufurpers  of  France,  and  contrary 
to  the  fentiments  of  the  French  nation. 

The  obfervatiohs  of  M.'Dechaumereix  on  the  public  opinion 
in  Britanny  merit  ferious  attention.  ‘  Europe,*  he  concludes, 

*  has  been  completely  duped  with  the  new  fyftem  of  moderation. 

‘  It*  was  not  perceived,  that  the  party  which  overturned  Robe- 

*  fpierre,  had,  at  firft,  no  other- idea  than  to  f^ve  itfelf  from  the 

*  proferiptibh  that  menaced  it,  and  to  feize  orf  power.  Soon 

*  obliged  to*  cobfornl  to  the  general*  ojlinion,  it  fthe  Conven- 

*  tion]  has  fince  been  conftantly  employed  in  affefting  its  pro- 
^  gfefs.  The  public  opinion  always  went  farther  than  the^Con- 
*.  vention  in  every  meafure  of  jullicfe  and  humanity.  Tired,  at 
‘  length,  with  the  conteft,  it  [meaning,  we  fuppofe,  the  Con- 
‘  verinon^  has  openly  abjured  the  fyffem  of  moderation ;  and 

*  the  laft  days  of  its  fatal  exigence  [the  exiftence  of  moderatioi)] 

E  2  ‘  were 


68  J  View  of  the  relative  State  of  Great  Britain^ 

*  were  marked  by  decrees  worthy  a  Robefpierre.  ltd  ty-* 
*^ranny  [that  of  the  Convention]  will  ftill  appear  under  heW 
‘  forms/  ’* 

This  narrative,  written  originally  in  French,  has  been 
tranflated  by  a  very  unfkilful  hand  ;  one  who,  in  many  inftancts^ 
feis  at  .defiance  both  the  Englifh  idiom  and  Englifli  grammar. 
Bfit  the  narrative  is  fo  interefting  in  itfelf,  that  the  reader  would 
cafily  forgive  thefe  blemilhes,  if,  from  inattention  to  gramma¬ 
tical  arrangement,  there  did  not  arife  fometimes  an  obfcurity  in 
the  meaning. — As  to  PASiGRAPriY^  wrftiing  'well  to  every 
thing  that  may  even  lead  to  difeovery,  though  it  (houW  not  itfelf 
be  all  that  it  promifes,  we  fhall  here  infert  the  following  adver- 
tifement :  ‘  Such  perfons  as  wifli  to  fubferibe  for  a  copy  of  this 

*  work,  may  have  it  as  foon  as  it  will  [ftiall]  be  p’ubliflied  in 
‘  Paris,  by  inferibing  their  name  at  T.  Baylh^s,  printer.  No.  15, 

*  Greville  Street,  Holborn.  Price  a  Gtfinea;  Half'  a  Guinea 

*  on  fubferibingj  and  the  other  half  on  defivery.’  ‘  ^ 


Aet.  XX.  jf  View  of  the  relative  State  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Year  1796.  pp.  96.  8vo. 
2s,  6d.  Debrett.  London,  1 796. 

TTERY.diflFerent  from  the  opinion  of  Dechaumereix,  concern- 
^  .  big  the  prefent  ftate  of  public  opinion  in  France,'^  is  that  of 
the  anonymous  author  of  this  pamphlet.  ^  The  death  of  Rbbc- 

*  fpierre,’  fays  this  writer,  *  was  followed  by  the  gradual  fup- 

*  preiEon  of  the  fyftem  of  terror,  which  had.fo  long  fuperfeded 
^  the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  hy  indications  of  reviving 
'  moderation  and  religion.  Every  thing  announced  the  decline 

*  of  anarchy,  and  the  termination  of  thofe'Yangufnary  feehe's, 

*  which  have  almoft  obliterated,  in  atrocity,  the  maflacre  of 

*  St.  Bartholomew.  We  may  incline  to  believe,  on  the  moft 
‘  mature  confid'eration,  that  if  the  republic  continues  *  one*  and 

*  indivifible,*  it  muft  ultimately  fix  in  limited  monarchy.* 

It  is  the  obje£f  of  this  publication  to  vindicate  the'  condu£); 
of  the  miniftry,  both  in  entefing  info  the  war, 'and  fn  their 
mode  of  conchiifing  it  ;  thOQ'ghi  in  doing  this,  'if  feems,  on 
fome  occafions,  to  throw  indire£t  ceufure  on  both'  our'arinies  and 
fleets.  The  author  contrails  the  lofles  and  the  Wants  of  France 
with  the  fuccelTes  and  the  profperous  ftate  of  commerce,  ma- 
nufadures,  public  revenue,  and  credit,  in  Britain.  ‘  The  war 

*  had  its  origin  in  neceffity.  To  the  conduct  and  the  confe- 
^  quenccs  of  it  we  may  look  with  triumph/ 


Vx;^\gnzc* s  Memtres  fur  la  Vity  iJe.  69 

AaT.  XXL  Memoirts  fur  la  Vie  et  la  CaraHen  de  Madame  la 
Duchejfe  de  Polignac.  Avec  des  Anecdotes  interreffantes  fur  la 
Revolution  Franfoife.  Et  fur  la  Perfonne  de  Marie  Antoinette^ 
"Reine  de  France.  Par  la  Comtejfe  Diane  de  Polignac.  pp.  91* 
3vo.  ,  Debrctt.  London,  1796. 

i/itrodud^ion,  in  the  £ngli(h  language,  prefixed  to  thefc 
memoirs,  alTerts  their  authenticity,  of  which  there  does 
not  feem  to  be  any  reafon  to  doubt,  and  explains  the  manner  in 
which  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the  editor.  The  manufcript, 
though  fo  recently  fent  over  to  this  country,  appears,  from  fome 
paffages  and  expreffions,  to  have  been  written  before. the  death 
of  the  young  king,  Louis  the  XVIIth,  and  even  previous  to 
the  execution  of  Madame  Elifabeth,  After  to  Louis  \he 
xvith.  ' ; 

.  It  appears,  from  thefe  memoirs,  that  the  Dutchefs  of  Polignac, 
as  well  as  the  Queen  of  France,  was  diftinguifhed  by  attractions 
of  perfon  and  manners ;  by  accomplifhments  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  and  virtues  of  the  heart.  Indeed,  this  is  very  probable. 
It  is  only  between  fuch  fpirits  that  a  conftant  and  inviolable 
friendfhip  cap  fubfift.  The  warmth  and  conftancy  of  the 
(^een’s  friendfhip  for  fo  amiable  and  unfullied  a  character  as 
Madame  Elizabeth,  wp  have  always  regarded  as  a  proof  of  her 
own  purity  find  goodnefs. 

^  The  political  influence  of  the  Duchefs  of  Polignac  over  the 
(J[uecn  expired  in  1787;  but  neither  abfence  nor  adverfity  could 
diininifh  their  natural  attachment,  which  was  diftblved  only  by 
dwth.  In  the  extrafls,  contained  in~the  memoirs  under  confi-* 
deration,  from  the  Queen’s  letters  to  her  friend,  we  fympathife 
in  a|I  her  emotions,  and  are  (truck;  with  admiration  at  her  Arm- 
nefs  and  magnanimity,  under  circumftahees  the  moft  calculated 
to  deprefs  and  unnerve  the  mind. 

^In  thefe  memoirs  we  can  trace  fonie  of  the  latent  caufes  which 
produced  the  fall  of  the  hopfe  of  Bourbon,  and  particularly  that 
&tal  fpirit  of  conceiAon  in  Louis  XVI.  which  levelled  all  the 
barriers  placed  about  th^  throne,  and  brought  him,  by  rapid 
gradations,  to  the  fcaffbld, 

We  perfectly  approve  of  the  conduCl  of  the  editor  in  publifti- 
ing  the  memoirs  in  the  original  French.  This  lainguage  is,  in- 
deed,  generally  underftood  hy  all  who  have  fuflScient  delicacy  of 
fentimentto  enter  fully  into  the  charms  of  this  elegant  piece  of 
moral  painting  or  defeription,  This  little  work  might  be  put, 
v^ith  advantage,  into  the  hands  of  young  ladies  who  are  learning 
tlje  French  language.  The  intereft  th^ir  fenAble  hearts  muft 
in  the  narrative,  would  animate  and  alleviate  the  trpuhle 

^3  of 
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of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of.  the  leiTon ;  and  they  would 
contemplate  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  moft  noble  models  or  M 
exemplars  of  female  excellence.  g 


Art.  XXII.  7he  French  Revolution  exhibited-  in  the  Light  of 
the  facred  Oracles ;  or,  A  Series  of  LeSures  on  the  Prophecies 

*  now  fulJilUng.  '  By  Alexander  Pirie^  Newburgh-,  in  Fife, 
pp.  296.'i2mo.  Morifon  and  Son,  Perth.  1795. 

TV>tR.  Pirie,  being- perfuaded  that  no  important  revolution  can 
happen  in  the  European  dates,  in  which  the  church  of  the 
living  refides,  but  it  mull  have  l^en  made  the  fubjedt  of 
ancient  prophecy,  was  Induced  to  confult  the  facred  feriptures, 
that  he  might  fee  what  the  prophets*  have  predidled  of  the  late 
revolution  in  France.  l‘he  prophecies  already  fulfilled,  he  ob- 
ferves,  are  many  and  important ;  but  on  none  of  thefe  does  he 
fpeak  at  prefent.  He  confiders  a  variety  of  prophecies  as  re¬ 
ceiving  their  accomplilhment  in  the  aftonifhing  events  of  the 
prefent  age,  particularly  fome  in  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of 
St.  Jihn,  which  feem  hitherto  not  to  have  been  well  underftood; 
and  as -thefe  feem  to  claim  our  immediate  attention,  he  endea¬ 
vours  to  point  oiit  their*  application  to  the  events  referred  to.— 
The  paflages.  of  facred  feripture  that  form  the  chief  fubjedls  of 
his  ledlures  are,  Rev.  xi.  i  — ig.  i  John  v.  3.  Rev.  xvi.  i,  2, 
&c.  Rev.  viii.  13. 

The  witnefles  alluded  to  in  the  firft  of  thefe  paflages,  that  is, 
the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  being  flain,  ‘  in  France,  there 
^  was  a  great  commotion,  convulfion,  or*  revolution  ;  called,  in 

*  the  prophetic  ftyle,  an  earthquake — an  earthquake  that  has 

*  (haken  down  all- the  pillars  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  and 

*  buried  in  its  ruins  kings,  nobles,  clergy.  The  earthquake 
^  (for  earthquakes  do  not  fpend*  their  force  all  at  once)  wii!  re- 

*  peat  its  (hocks  in  that  devoted  nation,  till  after  they  have  exc- 

*  cuted  the  judgments  of  God  on  the  neighbouring  ftates,  their 

*  own  boafted  number  ftall  be  greatly  diminifhed,  and  a  rem- 

*  nant  only  of  this  generation  left^  who,  returning  to.  their 

*  fenfes,  and  difeerning  the  hand  of  Gt)d  in  this  dreadful  vifita- 

*  tion,  (hall  afcribe  the  glory,  not  to  republican  omnipotence, 

.  4  -  ♦  •  * 
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•  *  An  earthquake,*  he  obferves^  *  rpre:Iy  fpends  its  force  in  one 
effort,  but  in  a  lUccei&on  of  (hocks^  repeated,  at  cqnG4crable  inter¬ 
vals.  What  (Hocks,  ivhat  changes  Vevqlutions,  have  been  felt 
in  the  political  ftatq  of  France,  '(ince  the  commencement  of  the 
earthquake  in  2789?  The  laft  of  thefe,  overthrew  the  Robefpieriau 
tyranny.*  ‘ 

*  (agacity, 


!i 
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f  fagacity,  and  courage^  but  to  the  Lord'  of  Hofts/— This  is 
the  moft  general  as  well  as  interefting  conclufton  that  is  c<»n- 
tained  in  thefe  ledlures.  And,  in  order  ,  to  mi<ke  out  this,  and 
other  collateral  and  fubfequent  conclufions,  he  fuppofes  that  one 
of  the  BEASTS  in  the  Revelation  (this  beast,  or* rather  favagd 
beaft,  as  the  original  imports,  meaning  an  overbearing,  tyran¬ 
nical  power,  whether  monarchical  or  republican)  is  intended,t6 
denote'  the  papacy ;  but  that  the  beaft,  in  the  7th  verfe  of  bis 
text,  ‘  afeending  out  of  the  bottomlefs  pit,  and  making  war/ 
is  no  other  than  the  French  Convention. 

I 

*  This  dragon,  by  its  horrible  tooth,  the  guillotine,  has  devoul'ed 

and  torn  in  pieces  thoufands  of  men  of  every  defeription.  It  has 
razed  cities,  defolated  provinces,  and  changed  their  names,  tha» 
their  very  memorial  may  perilh.  It  has  not  only  taken  peace  from 
the  living,  and  made  terror  the  nxjord  of  the  day — it  envies,  too*,  the 
repdfeof  the  dead,  and  roars  in  the  hdufe  of  filehce.  Its  fnout  is  the 
fnout  of  a  boar— it  tears  up  the  grave  of  the  dejjarted,  and  gives 
their  peaceful  alhes  to  the  wind  ! — The  papal  beaft  rofe  out  of  the 
fea,  the  commotions  of  the  people — but  well  haft  thou  faid,  O  John, 
this  beaft  would  rife  out  of  the  bottomlefs  pit— only  hell  could'en- 
gender  fuch  a  monfter/  ,  ^ 

The  feene  of  the  butcheries  deferibed-in  8,  9,  aiYd'io  veffe^ 
of  his  text,  is  faid.  Rev.  xvii.  to  be  the  Myjieryy  Babylon  thi 
Greaty  or  Rome.  '  \  ’ 

•  But  as  a  great  city  has  always  more  ftreets  than'  one,  we  may  6e 

fure,  that  our  tranflation  errs  in  rendering  the'  word  TrxAruciL  ,the 
ftreet,  as  if  this  great  city  had  but  one.  It  muft  mean'  a  ftreet,  or 
fomeone  .of  the  ten  kingdoms  of  the  Roman  empire,  as  when  that 
empire*  is  called  a  city,  thefe  kingdoms  are  confidered  as  her 
ftreets.*  *  , 

He  thinks  it  equally  clear  that  France  is  intendfed^by  the  names 
of  Sodom  znd  Egypt.  .  '  ,  .  .  * 

None  of  the  events  reprefented  by  the  famous  vMls  of  the 
Revelation,  in  the  opinion  of  o'uF  author,  are“  to'  b*e“ looked  for* 
in  any  period*  anteriqr  to  the  late’  revolution  in  France.  The 
vial  poured  out  by  the  fecond  angel,  he  thinks, 'reprefents  the 
tfk&.  of  the  wrath'  of  God  upon  the  promoters  of  the'  great 
apoftafy,  and  perfecutors  of  God^sTaithful’fervants  and  witneffes, 

1.  r.  upon  infidels  and  papifts. 


*  The  ftorm  has  extended  its  ravages  to  all  the  nations  in  Europe; 
yet  it  deferves  obfbrVation  here,-  that  although  the  proteftant  nations 
too  have,  from  a  fenfe  of  common  danger",  been  involved  in  the 
quarrels  and  their  fea  of  popular  pailion  has  beefn  much  agitated ; 
yet  in  them  little  blood  has' been  (bed — the  nations^  the  "waters' <H1 
which  the  whote  more  inlmediatrly  {itsr France,* Germany,  Belgiiiih; 
Poland,  Italy,*  Sardinia*,  and"  Spain;  alone  have' •  become’ as  tbd 

£  4  blood 
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blood  of  a  dead  man.*  Many  protefiants  have  fallen,  indeed  ;  yet 
only  thofe,  who  leagued  with  the  papal  powers,  have  unhappily  ven^ 
turcd  wichio  the  fwecp  of  the  temped,  the  vortex  of  the  hurricane.- 
The  moft  part  of  the  Iriftj  are  worihippers  of  the  bead — hence  its 
tumults  and  blood ihed.  'Antichrid,  in  his  modern  form*  has  beei\ 
long  gaining  an  afccndancy  in  Holland ;  and  hence  will  arife  all  their 
misfortunes. .  Little  blood,  however,  has  dained  that  country ;  and 
IHU  lefs  Britain,*  that  happy  but  ungrateful  land  of  true  and  rational 
liberty.  A  few  drops  from  the  cup  of  tlie  fecond  angel  have  fallen 
upon  her  fea,  and  have  wrought  it  into  fome  very  alarming  commo¬ 
tions  ;  yet  dill  it  has  not  becorhe  blood.’  ‘  ' 

In  the  13th  and  14th  verfes  of  the  xvith  chapter  of  the  Reve¬ 
lation  John  tells  us  that  he  faw  S  three  unclean  Ipirits  like  frogs, 

*  that  were  the  fpirits  of  devils  working  miracle^.’ 

•  Thefe  fpirits,  we  are  told,’  fays  Mr.  Pirie,  ^  are  like  frogs.* 
This  mud  be  intended  to  exprefs  another  very  didinguiftiing  trait  in 
thrir  charadler.  Frogs  are  a  natural  emblem  of  Frenchmen,  as  frogs 
furhiih  a  difh  of  food  very  common  in  that  country ;  and  perhaps  no 
nation  in  general  partake  fo  mucH  of  that  reptile.  This  is  particu- 
larly  applicable  to  their  Convention.  Frogs  dwell  in  and  iffue  from 
low/ unclean,  and  Idathfome  cells;'  and  what  cells  more  unclean  and 
loathfcme  than  thofe  of  the  Jacobins,  Cordeliers,  and'diiguifed  Je- 
fuits,  from^  whence  the  Convention  fprung  I  :  And  what  chara^er  fo 
bafe  03  that  of  a  pickpocket;  a  parricide,  a  robber,  an  adaffinf--; 
Again :  frogs  puff  themfelves  up  with  air,  are  Boadful,  loquacious, 
yet  dill  repeating  the  fame  harfh,  uncouth  notes :  and  tell  me  when 
or  where  'any  fociety,  or  even  any  rabble  of  men,  has  ever  dunned 
oiir  ears  with  fuch  a'profufion  of  big  fwelling  words  of  vanity,  ut¬ 
tered  in  fuch  a  boadful  loquacity,'  as  the  Convention  has-  done.^ 
Spawning  tadpoles  of  conditutions,  like  frogs  in 'fimilar*  exertions, 
they  have  donned  us  With  the  mod  vociferous,  harlh,  and  hideous 
founds — dill  repeating  the  fame  uncouth  notes — terror  is  the  word  of 
the  day ;  a  little  more  blood,  no  mercy,  no  humanity  !  This  is  furely 
the  voice  of  the  bull-frog  •,  whofe  croaking  is  terrific,  and  whofe 
vpracity  ia  infatiable. 

•  •  This  fpeciet  of  frog  is  a  native  of  America.— There  is  ai\ 
anecdote  of  the  American  frogs,  which,  if  Mr.  Pirie  had  known,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  mentioned  in  confirmation  of  his  doArine.  On 
occafion  of  an.intenfe  and  long-continued  drought  in  Virginia,  the 
frogs  of  fome  marfh'es'and  fmall  lakes,  deferted  by  their  natural  ele¬ 
ment,  and  attraAed  by  the  winds  that  blew  from  more  genial  cli¬ 
mates,  fet  out  by  milliards  in  a  general  migration  to  the  wedward, 
and  overpowered,  and  defiroyed,  and  devoured  cattle,  horfes,  and 
every  thmg  that  came  in  their  way,  merely  by  their  numbers.  This 
anecdote  is  mentioned  by  a  Dr.  Neal,  in  a  traA  entitled,  if  we  rightly 
recolleA,  *  A  Narrative;*  and  h  not  doubted  by  feveral  Americans 
to  whom  the  writer  of  this  mentioned  it.  It  is  worth  while  to  record 
luiy  thing  that  may  contribute  to  exphnationof  the  prophecies, 
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f  But  what  I  take  to  be  chiefly  intended  by  this  figure  'Is,  tha^ 

hefe  fpiriis  of  devils  (hall  gain  their  ends,  not  fo  much  by  valour  and 

rowefs,  as  by  fraud,  impollure,  and  treachery.  I  found  this  opinion 

n  the  fymbojic  hieroglyphics  .of  antiquity,  in  which  a  frog  was  cm- 

loyed  to  reprefent  an  impoftjir\  and  as  the  word  frogs  is  licre  to  be 

nderftood  figuratively,  it  is  probably  taken  in  the  common  *hicro- 

lyphic  fenfe  of  it.  How. juft  a  character  this  of  the  French  rulers! 

hey  have  gained  viftorics,  indeed,  and  extended  their  conquefts  5 

ut  have  they  done  fo  by  the  efforts  of  honeft  valour  and  piowefs? 

n:  by.  ftratagems  and  by  multitudes  alone  can  that  people  over- 
%  • 
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Whether  every  particular  event  of  any  importance  to  the 
hurch  be  hinted  at,  or  myfterioufly,  or  in  fome  fmall  meafure, 
evcalcd  in  the  prophetic  writings,  may  perhaps  be  doubted  by 
me  inquirers.  But,  fuppofing  this  to  be  true,  we  think  that 
[r.  Pirie  has  not,  in  every  ihftance^  nor  perhaps  in  many^ 
iven  a  fair^  pbyipu^,  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  texts  he 
landles  ;‘»but  has  bent,  twitted,  and  altered  the  text,  not  un- 
requcntly,  to  his  purpofe,  in  the  mott  arbitrary  and  imperious 
lanner;  multiplying,  or  rather  fplitting  beasts,  like  poly- 
ufes ;  making  ftreets  towns,  and  towns  ttrects ;  and,  by  philo- 
jgicai  quirks^  cohfpunding  days  and  years,  and  even  domineer- 
ng  over  arithnrietic  itfelf,  which  had  hitherto,  by  the  abftrafted- 
efs  of  its  nature,  fet  human  fophittry  at  defiance.  In  the  ttylc 
f  prophecy,  he  tells  us  that  a  day  is  a  year — but  no  philologi- 
al  conjeSufe  can  turn/^^«  thoufand  dead  men  into  feven  thou-^ 
nd  regiments  or  clafles  of  men.  This,  however,  Mr-  Pirie 
hinks  it  neceffary  to  do,  as  feven  thoufand  is  a  number  that 
ears  no  fort  of  proportion  to  the  (laughter  that  has  already  taken 
lace  in' the  French  revolution.  That  the  French  arc  the 
devils,  unclean  fpirits,  and  frogs,*  mentioned  in  the  texts  of 
Ir.  Pirie’s  Icftures,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  and  this  the  more 
fpecially  that  the  Convention  have  allied  themfelves  fo  clofely 
nth  Nic  Frog  of  Holland  ;  thus  ettablifliing  a  kind  of  family 
ompaft.'^  'But  it  is  not  quite  fo  clear  that  the  French  republic 
either  the  Sodom  and  Egypt  pf  the  Revelations,  or  the  Beast, 
r  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypfe,  or  a  ttrect  of  it.  And  when 
e  refleil  on  that  alertnefs  of  mind,  as  w^ell  as  power  of  elo- 
uence,  that  Mr.  Pirie  difplays  in  the  introduction  to  tKefe  lec- 
ures,  on  the  good-fenfe  that  appears  in  the  preface,  and  refleft 
at  he  once  filled  the  profcflional  chair  of  philofophy  in  the 
eceder  University  of *^Abernethey,  once  the  capital  of 
e  civilifed  part  of  Scotland ;  at  which  period  of  his  life  he" 
ontended,  with  great  eclat,' with  Lord  Kaims,  on  the  fubjedl 
f  liberty  and  ncceifity when  we  leflcft  on  all  this,  we  are 
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tempted  to  fuppofe,  that  Mr.  Pirie  would  not  have  departed  fc 
far  as  he  has  done  from  the  legitimate  modes  of  inveftigation, 
without  fome  improper  bias  on  his  mind ;  and  that  he  has  been 
fet  on  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  cherifii  a  fpirit  of  war  among  the  fanatics 
of  Fife,  by  denouncing  woes  againft  the  French,  and  by  making 
it  appear,  that  very  few  drops  of  the  vials  of  wrath  are  to  fal 
on  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  pro^eftant  country. 


Art.  XXIIL  Angelina  \  a  Novel.  ./«  Three  Volumes.  Bj 
Mrs.  Mary  Robinfon^  Author  of  Poems ^  Vancenza^  the  IVidou^ 
t^c.  fAc.  London:  printed  for  the  Author}  and  fold  by 
Hookham  and  Carpenter,  No.. 147,  New  Bond  Street.  1795. 

. .  »  -r 

think  the  fair  author  has  miftaken  the  name  of  her  he- 
roine.  Sophia  Clarendoni  not  Angelina,  feems  to  be  the 
firff  figure.  This  novel  is  written  in  an  eafy  and  elegant  ftyle; 
though  w'e  muft  fay,  that  this  is  not  the  moll  interefting  per¬ 
formance  of  Mrs,  Robinfon.  ^  _ 

A  young  nobleman,  who  has,  by  his  own  account,  diffipateJ 
a  large  fortune,  goes  to  the  city  in  fearch  of  a  rich  wife.  ‘You 
*  know,  my  dear  friend,  that  though  my  eftate  is  one  of  the  moll 
‘  fpacious  in  the  kingdom,  a  variety  of  circumftances  have  con- 
‘  fpired  to  load  it  with  incumbrances  that  will  not  eafily  be  re- 
‘  moved.  Thus  fituated,  the  old  expedient,  a  rich  wife,  ap- 
‘  peared  the  moll  certain  and  probable  remedy  I  could  adopt. 
‘  We  always  find  this  blefled  confolation  in  the  laft  extremity, 
‘  where  rank  holds  out  the  temptation;  ambition  grafps  at  the 
‘  Ibadow,  we  enjoy  the  fubllance  5  in  other  words,  we  fell  what 
‘  is  of  little  ufe  to  us,  and  obtain  for  our  bargain  that  which 
‘  will  purchafe  all  the  gratifications  this  world  can  afFori 
‘  Every  circle  in  this  overgrown  .metropolis  prefents  wealthy 
‘  upftarts;  who,  to  varnilh  oyer  their  original  infignificance, 
‘  are  on  the  watch  for  needy  nobility,  whofe  wants  may  reduce 
^  them  to  the  humiliation  of  forming  connexions  from  which 
‘  their,  pride  Ihrinks  with  abhorrence.  Indeed,  we  conftantlj 
‘  behold  young  women  of  little  birth,,  and  great  fortune,  2s 
‘  indelicately  expofed  to  fale  as  our  horfes,  or  our  hounds ;  with 
‘  this  difference  only,  that  we  are  not  permitted,  on  any  ac- 
‘  count  whatever,  to  inquire  the  pedigree  of  our  purchafe ; 

‘  have  only  to  give  them  a  name,  and  they  pafs  for  thorough 
‘  bred  in  all  the  circles  of  fa(hionable  difiipation.’ 
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he  ways  of  the  world  m  geuer^,  which,  as  well  as  a  juft 
ifcriiniOfatlon  of  individual  charadiers,  app,ear$  throughout  tbele 
olumes.  This  novel  Is  agreeably  interi^rfed  with  effuftons  of 
tender  and  melancholy  kind,  in  harmonious  yexAficatiQiu 
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!\rt.  XXIV.  The  JP'anJerings  of  the  Imagination.  By  Mrs. 
Gooch.  In  Two  Volumes,  pp. 291.  ]2mo.  London:  primed 
for  B.  Crofby,  Stationer’s  Court,  Ludgate  Street.’  Lon> 
don,  1796.  .  .  .. 

•  V 

*  • 

rHESE  volumes,  which  are  evidently  the  produftlon  of  a 
well-educated  mind,  contain  three  detached  ftories,  written 
ith  an  interelting  fimplicity,  each  of  which  contain  a  good 
oral.  The  firft  is  the  ftory  of  an  officer,  Captain  S-— 
ho,  from  confined  circumftances,  is  forced  to  quit  a  wife 
hom  he  adores,  to  join  his  regiment  in  Jamaica.  He  fells  outt 
nd  returns  to  England,,  on  being  informed  of  her  ill  health. 
)n  his  arrival,  he  finds  that  his  friend  and  brother  officer 
duced  his  vvife,  whom  he  foon  after  leaves,  and  (he  becomes 
e  property  of  .  more  wealthy  admirers.  Her  fon  by  Captain’ 
— ,  treats  him  with  ingratitude :  when  he  finds  that  his  fa- 
her  can  do  no  more  for  him,  leaves  him  jo  experience  the  mis- 
)rtun€S  of  poverty  alone.  . 

Thefecond  ftory  is  that  of  Elvira,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
erchantof  Cadiz,  who  is  married  (from  motives  of  ambition^ 
I  her  father)  to  Duke  Alphonfo  de  Caftarella,  a  grandee  of 
pain.  .'By  this  marriage  Alphonfo  offeiids  his.  father,  and  is 
eferted  by  hini^  Elvira  had  given  her  affediions  (previbufly  to 
er-meeting  with  the  Duke)  to  Don  Julien,  who  had  neglected 
icr  offered  love  through  the  mifreprefentation  of  her  coufin  and 
onfidante,  Donna  Anna^  who  is  herfelf  in  love  with  Don 
ulien.  After  the  marriage  of  Elvira,  he  difeovers  the  perfidy 
f  Donna  Anna,  and  defpifes  her.  He  continues  an  acquaint* 
ice, with  Elvira,  whofe  former  affedlion  is  renewed,  on^their 
eetirig.  after  her  union  with  Alphonfo,*  who,  finding  his  wife^s 
fFcdtions  are  not  given,  to  him,  confoles  himfelf  with  4  cour- 
tan.  This  injuftice  of  Alphonfo  reconciles  his  father  to  El- 
ira,  on  whoni,  as  a  reward  of  her  virtues,  he  heaps  innumer- 
ble  favours.  Nothing  can  obliterate  the  image  of  Don  Julien, 
er  firft  love,  from  her  mind ;  and  (he  dies  a  martyr  to  falfc 
nibition  and  falfe  friendfhip. 

The  laft  ftory  is  of  Llewyllin,  a  blind  harper,  who,  by  in- 
rity  and  honefty,  places  his  daughter  in  a  fituation  above  her 
tloh,  but  not  above  her  deferts. 

We 
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'We  cannot  help  obfcrving,  that  thefe  two  volutnei  would 
have  been  better  in  one :  as  they  are,  they  are  well  worthy  the 
wrufal,  and  arc  far  aboVe  the  flimfy  ftories  of  apparitions  and 
haunted  houfes,  that  difgrace  the  prefent  novels,  with  which  the 
p^efs  is  daily  teeming.  There  is  nothing  in  thefe  volumes  but 
what  is  natural,  and  much  that  is  afFediing :  they  are  what  the 
fair  author  hcrfelf  fays,  ^  iimple  and  Mnadornec}/ 

•* ,  *  I .  ‘  ‘  '  ■  '  ’  <  '  .  .  ' 
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Art.  XXV.  Edington  \  a  Novel.  By  Richard  Heyy^Ejq, 
In  Two  Folurnes.  pp.  449.  i2mo.  ys.  Printed  for  Vernor 
and  Hood,  Birch  in  Lane;  Corqhill.  London,  .1796-  .  « 
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|^R..and  Mrs..Eyn{bury,  with  a  fon  and  daughter,  Paul  .and 
Lucy,  are  reduced  from  affluence  to  extreme  poverty,  by 
the  villany  of  a  fervant,  .who,  knowing  his- matter  had  great 
property  in  his  houfe,  fet  fire  to  it,  hoping,  in.  the  general  con- 
fufion,  to  ifecure  his  booty;  but  was  killed  in  the  attempt,  by 
the  falling  of  a  beana.  Mr.  Eynfbury  is,  by  the  friendfhip  of 
Mr.  Ambrook,  placed  in  a  fmall  farni.  That  gentleman  intro¬ 
duces  a  Mr.  Edward  Campley  to  the  family.  He  becomes 
enamoured  of  Lucy,  apd  afks  permiffion  of  his  &ther  to  marry 
her,  who  threatens  to  difinherit  him,  and^  if  he  perfittsMn  his 
determination,  to  allow  him  only  a  fufficient  fum  to  make  him 
a  farmer.  Edward  agrees  to  that,  and  returns  to  Edington, 
difguifed  as  a  labourer,,  to  obferve  Lucy’s  condu£t,  determined, 
if  he  finds  her  as  virtuous  as  (he  is  reprefented,  to,  give  up  his 
father’s  fortune,  and  marry  her.  He  is  employed'by  Mr.  Eynf- 
bury,  where  he  remains  fome  time.  ‘  Lucy’s  filial  love  to  her 
parents  increafing  his  attachment,  he  difeovers  ‘  himfelf  to  her 
father,  afking  his  confent  to  their  marriage,  which  Eynf-j 
bury  promifes  to  confent  to,  if  his  father  confirms  the  account j 
he  gives.  Mr.  Eynfbury  reads  an  advertifement  in  the  paper, j 
from  which  he  difeovers  he.  is  heir  to  a  large  eftate,  which  bis 
father,  Sir  Everard  Glynn,  was  deprived  of  by  the  fecretionof 
a  will.  He  takes  the  title  of  Sir  George  Eynfbury;  iand  Mr. 
Qampley  confents  to  the  union  of  bis  fon  with  Lucy. 
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Art.  XXVI.  Dagg^r^  tranjlaui  from  the  German  of 
I  Groffs,  pp.  i8i.  Vcmdr  and  Hood,’  London,  1795; 


Baron  St  .  .  .  mames  a  lady  with  whofe  dlfpofition  he  is 
totally  unacquainted,  but  who  is  poflefled  of  every  virtue* 
He  is  appointed  an^baffador  to  the  .Court  of  P  .  .  .  where  the 
Baron  becomes  .enamoured  of  Julia  the  King’s  miftrefs,  who  is 
a  furious  unprincipled  woman  j  (he  governs  the  Raron  with  a 
dagger.  His,  wife^  and  Julia  meet  and  agree  to  (hare  his  heart. 
At  length  the  dagger  rids  the  Baronefs  of  a  rival,  and  the 
married  couple  end  their  days  happily. 

How  far  the  politenefs  of  the  German  ladies  'may  be  carried 
we  own  ourfelv'es  incompetent  to  judge.  The  fair  ones  of  this 
country,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  are  never  content  with  half  a 
heart  when  they  are  fo  deferving  of  the  whole  as  the  Baron 
St ...  •  We  muft  fay  that  the  ftory  is  improbable,  though  the 
moral  is  not  unimportant.  This  is,  the  fatal  efte£h  of  giving 
way  to  ungovernable  pailion,  and  rejeding  virtuous  love. 


Art., XXVII.  Pleajant  PaJJime  for  a  Chrijimas  Evenings  or 
.^the  Predigfions^  of  Cofmppolitus  Occultanus  Phildnthropos  Fote^ 
fight.  Dedicated^  without  permijfion^  to  the  Hon.  Richard 
Keppel  Craven,  pp.  84.  lamo.  Robinfon,  London,  !  795. 

A  BOOK  well  .calculated_for  a  prefent  to  children  as  aa 
^  innocent  amufement.  It  is  fomething  like  the  game  of 
what’s  my  thought  like  ? 


ARt. 


Art:  XXVIII.  Poems*  Confijiing  of  Elegies^  Sonnet's^  Odes^ 
Canzonets^  and  the  Pleafures  of  Solitude.  -By  P.  Courtier m 
pp.  II 6.  i2mo.  Law.  London,  1796. 

^HESE  poenis,  though  the  prodiiftion  of  a  youth  under 
twenty,  afe  none  of  thofe  fchooI«boy  compofitions  that  arc 
^fc)nned  by  the  aid  of  books  of  poetry  and  rhyming  didtionaries, 
^ut  the  effufions'of  a  mind  truly  poetical.  They  are  diftin- 
iguifhed  throughoiit  by  a  fenfibility  of  heart,  a  delicacy,  and  a 
pathos,  truly  interefting  and  affedling. 

EXTRACTS. 
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Gourtict’x  Poe/fO, 


f.X  T  R  A  C  T  S. 

*  On  an  vnfortukatb  female.  Suppoled  to  be  Written 

the  Tea  fide,  at  night,  during  a  thunder  fiorm. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Daughter  of  forrow !  On  thy^  infant  bed  *  * 

Calamity  a  rugged  mantle  threw'; 

*  When  riper  years  arriv’d,  temptation  fpread  ^ 

His  artful  net — and  love  the  vidim  diew. 

The  foul  of  fei^fibility  Oah  feel,  .  *  V 

Thorns,  that  oti  vulgat  minds  inflift  no  linaft;' 

Time  and  forgetfulnefs  can  never  heal  *  ^  ' 

The  lofs  cf  virtue  in  a  feeling  heart ! 

Thofe* finer  chords,  that  led  her  mind  aftray, 

A  deeper  fenfe  of  deviation  gave  ; 

Impenetrable  clouds  obfcur’d  her  way,  ^ 

And  fhame  piirfu'd  her  to  an  early  grave  !  '  . 

•  *  *  •  %  • 

At  yori  proud  manfion,  where  (he  afk’d  for  breads  - 
Refus’d,  and  hofpitality  denied;  v  * 

On  this  worn  beach  (he  laid  her  languid  heads 
Made  one  faint  effort  to  revive; — and  died,  ^ 

,  I  '  •  ’  '  •  •"'*  •* 

No  foothing  relatives  thy  griefs  partake  ; 

No  tender  parents  o’er  thy  a(hes  weep !  -  „ 

But  hark!  the  agitated  heavens  awake,  ' 

E'en  fympathctic  night  difdains  to  (leep !  : 

The  clenients  with  rude  emotion  fcOwl,;  x  - 

Indignant  ocean  feems  with  grief  to  fwell  ; 

,  Confliding  winds  in  dreadful  murmurs  howl,* 

And  weeping  nature  peals  thy  mournful  kncUl 


On  Solitude. 

*  How  fweet  the  breeze  of  folitude  defeends 
On  him  who  long  has  felt  affliftion’s  fang  !  ' 
Far  from  the  importunity  of  thofe 
Who  lufli,  unalk’d,  to'forrovv’s  facred  breaft; 

He  drops  a  foothing  tear ;  each  new-born  day 
Beftows  renewing  peace.  He  looks  within. 
Surveys  his  innate  firength,  and  thence  derives 
A  happy  confidence,  before  unfclt;  • 
Communes  with  nature,  foars  to  nature’s  Godj 
Receives  from  him  an  antidote  for  grief. 

Nor  tirefome  are  the  hours  he  palTes,  thus 
Retir’d ;  if  aught  of  former  woe  remains. 

It  hangs  not  heavy  on  the  chords  of  life ; 

A  pen(ive  call,  without  aufierity, 

Sottens,  yet  dignifies,  the  mind :  his  air 
Denotes  a  ftudent  in  misfortune’s  fchool. 
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The  Loves  of  Troilus  and  Crefeid. 

Who  feels  an  intVeft  when  another  weeps. 

He  wakes  with  nature,  quits  the  bed  of  flothj 
Inhales  the  fragrance  of  Aurora’s  breath. 

Wanders  thro’  blooming  wilds,  and  grateful  pays 
'  Internal  homage  with  the  tuneful  throng.* 

When  noon -day  beams  emit  a  fultry  warmth. 

Beneath  fome  aged  oak,' whole  foliage  fpreads* 

A  covert  from  the.  heat,  and  near  vvhofe  roots 
In  pleafing  murmurs  glides  a  cry  Hal  fpring. 

On*  the  green  turf  he  fits ;  while  thought  intent  • 

Traces  the  caufes  of  created  things. 

Combines,  compares  the  univerfal  fchemcy 
Till  loft  in  one  immenlity  of  fpace, 

A  fenfe  of  deity  o’erwhelms  his  foul.* 

At  a  time  when  we  fo  feldom  meet  with  any  thing  but 
rhyme  and  rant,  we  congratulate  our  country  oh  the  dawn 
which  opens  in  thefejittle  poems.  We  take  the  liberty,  how¬ 
ever,  from  much  regard  to  Mr.  Courtier,  to  caution  this  young 
gentleman  againft  devoting  , too  much  of  his  time  to. the  com- 
pofilion  of  poetry.  It  will  be  more  advantageoufly  employed 
in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  ;  which,  in  the  prefent  age^  is 
indifpenfably  neceffary  to  a  poet.  The  knowledge  of  natural 
hiftory,  and  natural  phiiofophy  ';  of  civil  hiftory,  and  the  aSual 
ftatc  of  the  tribes  and  nations  that  now  inhabit  this  globe: — 
All  kinds: of  knowledge  which  are  linked  and  united  in  common 
principles  feed  the  flame  of  poefy  by  thofe  fublime  emotions  that 
form  its  nobleft  charm.  It  is  this  fublimrty  of  emotion  that  is 
the  true  mufe  in  modern  poetry.  Fable  has!  now  little  power 
over  the  mind*  It  is  deferiptive,  and,  if  we  may  fay  (b^  pWlo- 
fophical  poetry  (for  defeription  implies  phifofophy),  that*is  moft 
reiiflied  by  the  fnoft  cultivated  minds :  defeription  whether  natu¬ 
ral,  •  moral,  or  *  metaphyfical.- — Darwin’s  Garden,  Thomfon’s 
Scafons,  Gray’s  Chiirch-Yard,  Akenfide’s  Pleafures  of  the 
Imagination,  &c.  &c.  ... 


Art.  XXIX.  The  Loves  of  Troilus  and  Crefeidy  written  ty 
Chenier  I  with  a  Commentary  by.  Sir  Francis  Kinajion:  never 
before  publijhed.  pp.  43.  large  i2mo.  '  Waldron,  London^ 

'  179^*  . . 

TN  this  little  publication  we  have  the  fir  ft  twelve  ftanzas  of 
the  firft  book  of  Troilus  and  Crefeid  ;  with  comments  bv 
SirF  rancis,  and  the  Editor,  who  frequently  brings  in  the  obfer- 
nations  of  johnfon,  Steevens,  and  Malone.  Thirty-two  of  the 
{^es  before  us,  called  IntroduSliry^  contain  extrads  in  com¬ 
mendation 


&6  *  *  ^umniU  OUoy  y^r.  *  | 

mendation  of  Kinafton,  and  expreffing  .regret  at  the  fuppofcd  S 
lofs  of  his  AISS*  This  work  is  to  be  continued  inTeparatcj: 
numbers. 


Art.  XXX.  *  The  "Juvenile  Oltb\  or  M^taV Medley  y  'confifiini 
of  original  Effay^  Moral  and  Literary  ;  Tdles^^  Fables^  Refec^ 
tions^  isfe.  intended  ' to  corr'eSf  the  judgment^  to  improve  tht 
Tajiey  to  pUqfe  the  Fancy ^  and  to  humanize  the  Mind.  IVritUn 
by  a  Father^  chiefly  for  the  Ufe  of  his  Children,  pp.  266, 
izroo.  3s.  6d.  Newbery,  London^  1796.  . 

^T^HE  defign  of  thl4  work  is,  no  doubt,  Colhmendable;  .  Some 
^  A  of  the  eflays,  as  that  on  arithmetic,  are  judicious  and  ufeful: 
others;  as  Arlftarchus,  or  the  Critic,  about  Mr.  Comma*,  and 
Mr.  Colon,  &c.  highly  frivolous  and  childiOK  On  the  fubjeS 
of  modefty  and  contentment,  our  autKof^  or  compiler,  fays, 

•  It  is  too  frequently  the  praflice  of  rhoralifts  to  depiit  humaii 
life  in  gloomy  lights  and  unfavourable  colours ;  to  deprefs  the  afpir- 
ings  of  hope*  which  it  (hould  be  their  ftudy  to  raife  and  exhilarate; 
and  to  add  to  the  preffure,  of  real  calamities* -by  an  enumeration  of 
adfcitiiious  ills,  which  only  exiiljn  the  apprehenhons  of  the  (hort- 
lighted  mifanthrope*  or  thc.difappointedTyWite.  It  mail*  there: 
lore,  adminifter  the  higheft  fatisfadion  to  every  generous  mind,  to 
fee  the  unfortunate  bleft  with  content*  and  the  humble  happy nei¬ 
ther  railing  at  the  injuftice  of  mankind*  nor  arraigning  the  impartia¬ 
lity  of  providence.’ 

Dipi£l^  adfcititiousy.jybaritey  are  all  of  theni'fucH  terms  as  un¬ 
lettered  men,  particularly  the  lower  clafs  of  fchoolftiaftefs,  arb 
fond  of  ufing,  by  way  of  (hewing  their  learning.  " 

Our  author  fays,  in  an  advertifement,  that  Kis  objed  is  to 
imprefs  on  the  minds  of  children,  fome  ufeful  leiTon^  on  the 
fcience  of  life  and  manners.  But  he  tells  us,  *  he  is  far  frort 
^  fuppoiing  that  he  has  exhausted  his  fubjeft,  or  that  he  has  em- 
^  braced  ml  the  important  objects  he  had  in  view.*  There  Ts 
not  any  excefs  of  modefty  in  not  fuppofing  that  he  has  exbaufted 
To  various  and  vaft  a  fcience — nor  yet  of  judgnient^  in  being 
fenfible  that  he  has  not  embraced  all  the  important  objeds  he 
had  in  view.  It  was  exceedingly  eafy  to  mark  what  part  of  hi$ 
.  defign  he  had  executed  and  what  not* 


Art.* 


Thi  AUral.Law^ 


Art.  XXXL  Les  Aventurtj  di  TeUmaqu/y  Fili  dUbJJi^  pat 
Frc^ncots  di  Saiign  de  la  Motte  Fineloh.  NauvilU  Edi^ 


\ 


dt  Parif.  Par.  N.  fVomJi'rtcht,  Doifeur  en  dreit.  pp.  377; 
.i2mo:  exctufive  of  tb'e  Mythological  and  Geogrs^ical 
Di^^ionary.  Vef nor  and  Hood;  London^  1796.  ,  >. 

HIS  ii  a  very  tdrre£I  hditioii  bf  Telemachus,  and  the  dici' 
<■  tionary  fubjoined  is  well  calculated  to  facilitate  the  ftudy  of 
e  dHglnal.  It  is  jMtierally  known  that  the  good  ‘Archbimo^ 

’  Gaihbray  wrote  TelWiiacHilS'fbr  the  anriulcnient  and  inftruc> 
ion  bis  royal  pupil  the  Dauphin,  father  to  Louis  XVj'  -'lt 
fpei^  ItihgS^  bnt'  teai^es  them*  their  duty.  Vie  ftill  -read 
deinachus  in  England ;  but  fuppofe  that  he  is  for  the  prefeiit 
irofcribed  in  France. 


u 


-  -  »  '  « 

f  •  •  I  • 

iRT.  XXXII.  The  Moral  Lawy  con/idet^d' as  a  Rule  of  Life 
u  EelieverS.  Defigned  as  an  "Antidote  to^  AntxmTdians^  ~  Ey 
Safnuel  Burden  pp*  8o.  8vo.  1795. 


Hijd  '  is  a  fenfible,  fejfouablej  andj  wjiat  really,  ^fervea 
conxmendation  on  mariy  accounts,  'a  ihort  treatife.  '  It  is 
e  nature  of  fanatics  to  fuppofe  that  they  are  the.  particular  fa- 
ourites  of  heaven,  that  God  fees  no  nothing  worthy  of 
ondcmnation  in  the  cleft,  -  and-that  the  obligations  of  the  moral 
iw  are  faperfeded  by  metaphyrtcal  afts  of  fa'^.  And  It  is  nibft 
otorious  that  fuch  zealots  'ire  feldom  to  be  trufted  in  the  ordip 
uy  intercourfes  of  life.  They  make  a  fort  of  commutation 
ft  intheir  own  mind,  by  which  they  pay,  in  fome  other  way  thin 
Ural  worth,  a  fpecies  of  tribute  or  homage,  at  ieaft,  to  heavqu 
e.tliereFore  heartily  wilh  Mr.  Border's  little  tr^  the  fuceefs 
!H  we  think  it  defefvesx 


5  f  *  . 
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Aar, 


'^HIS  *  interefting  fragment’  will  prove  more  intereftlng 
tbofe,  who  are  fonder  of  wonder-cauflng  tricks,  tbaii 
thofe,  who  have  a  partiality  for  delineations  of  genuine  nar« 
The  objed  of  the  writer,  however,  is  good.  It  is- to  g" 
men  againft  the  artifices  of  impoftors,  who  deal  in  the  mar* 
lous— a  trade  pretty  various,,  and-^-frequently  not  unpr(»fid! 
wen  in  this  enlightened  age. 


Tbt  GhoJt'Setr  j  w  ApparHioniJf, 

Art.  XXXIII.  The  great  Sin  if  VfithhoU/ng  Corni 
■Duties  ef  all  Men  in  Times  of  Scarcity^  '  Two  Dfiourfes  deli.Mi 
-  vend  in  the  Chapel  of  the  'Jfylum  for  'Female  Orphans^  on 
•'*'day  the  8th  and  Sunday  the  \^th  of  Nov.  1795.  ~By  the  iijii 
'‘^•■Septimus  Hodfoni  M.  B.  'Re£tdr  df-  Thrapflon^  Chaplain  of  /{(f  i 
Afylumy  and '  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  hts  Royal  Highnefs 
I  Prince  <f  fFales.  pp..  16.  8vo.  (A.  Martin  and  Bain.  Loii.;f  | 
don,  1795.  ,  .  ^  •  P 

foMowing  difcourfes '>vere  cocnpofed,  and  ‘preacheilJ 
J  .?T  .with  Re  view  of  calling  off(  the  minds  of  men  irr^  urjfl 

*  availing  complaints  and  difpiriting- ap^eben^ons,.  to-’ihefei  1 

*  ricms  conflderation,;  and  earneft  pradice  of  their-  refpcdltl'ji 

^  duties.’-, -j-  .'  :  It  i;  J 

i  Mr.  Hodfon,  atrthe  fame -tinie  ntbat  he>  places  .the  crime  i  a 
monopolizing  and  .withholding-  corn,  in  a  very-ftrikjng  point  ^  M 
view,  acknowledges  that  the  radical  caufe  of  the  prefect  Coarc^ 
is  to  be  traced  in  the  unfavourablenefs  of  feafons,'  and  the  yLC  1 
tation  of -provideHce.  He  exhorts  -to  repentance  and-reforaiaJ 


*  i\t'R 


Art.  XXXIV.  The  yfgency  'of  Gdd  in  the  Events  of  Life,  i 
Sermon,  preached  before  the  Univerjity  of  Cambridge,  Nn,& 
1795.  By  the 'Rev.  fohn  Owen,'^.  M.  late  Fellow  ^jQom 
'  'Chrijli  CMege,'and  Cerate  of  Henham,  Ejfen.  --pp.  #9.  M 
IS.  Cadell, 'London,  1795.  •  *  r  ■  i 


r  -j  V.  n  • 
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H  IS  is  one  of  the  'ableft  -is  Well  as  moft  elotjuent'defei 
fl-A  of-'both  a.getieraband  particular  providence 'that  iwc; I 
•ever  feen  in  f6-fli»lall'‘a'Compafs.  •  .  '  ..  ’.  rr 


Art.  XXXV.  ‘The  GhoJl-Seer\  or  'Apparitionfl.  Aninta 
'  ing  Fragment,  found  ‘^among  the  Papers  of  Count  0*** 
From  the  German  of  Schiller,  pp.  242.  i2mo.'  ‘  Vefhor.i 
Hood.  London,  1795. 


i. 

_ jt 


Moore^f  Bjjay  on  the  Rights  of  the  PnHee  cf ff'akSj 

-  The  Ghoft'fmr  was  firft  publiflied  in  a  Gertnan' periodical 
work)  entitled  Thalia.^ .  It  feems  to  have  been  levelled  avainft 
the  foil  of  the  Illuminated  in  Germany.  *  Tlitfe'’  pooi^e,  fays 
the  tranflator,  *  it  is  well  known)  were  accuftomed  to  (educe 

*  the  ignorant  and  the  fupcrftitious  by  extravagant  and  incre* 

*  dible. tales  of  fupernatural  powers  and  appearances.* 


.  -1? 


Art.  XXXVI.  A  Dialogue  upon  the  Two  Bills  now  depending 
in  Parliament  relative  to  the  Rights'  of  the  People.  Trafferib^ 
ij  ff^tUiam  IVilfon.,  Jafper' s  Brother.  pp«  56.'  8vo.  is.  6d« 
•Owen.  London,*  1795.  ''  "  •  /  >- 


^HARACTER  and  fpirit  are  the  (trft  qualities  of  good  £af> 
logue.  In  the  fpecimen  before  us  there  is  not  much  of 


eifibcret  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fenfe  in  this  pamphlet)  and 
ibrne  butnour  and  irony  too,  though  not  of  the  higheft  or  keeneft 
forte  William  Wilfon  muft"  change*  his  tone,  or  he  need  not 
apply  to*Mr.  Pitt  for  otium  cum  indignitate.  Williacn  quits  his 
profelled  fubiedl,  the  two  bills*  to  review*  or  rather  to  nnd  fault 


't,  < 


profei&d  fubje£l,  the  two  bills,  to  review,  or  rather  to  (Tnd  (aulc 
with,  every  capital  meafure  of  that  once  popular  miniller. 


Art.  XXXVII.  The  Adventures  of  HenryRit’zherhert'.pGentle^ 
'  man.  ‘  pp,  199.  i2mo.  Rawfon  and  Co.  Hulli  (bid  by 
VCTnon  and  London.  1794*  ■  ’  •  '  ’•  * 


\ 


q^HESE  are  adventures  neither  worth  relating  nor  writing. 
*  And  there  is  a  manner  of  relating*  adventures  neoeflary  to 
make  even  the  moft  interefting  be  read  with  pleafure.  Whether 
It  be  more  owing  to  the  nature  df  the  adventures  of  Henry 
Fitzherbert,  gentleman,  or  to  his  manner  of  relating  them,  it 
difficult  to  determine ;  but  we  can  fay,  for  our  part,  they  are 
dt  worth  rwding. 


RT,  XXXVIII.  Ejfay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
relative  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  By  G.  -Moore^  Eh.  of  the 
Hon.  •Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  pp.  III.  8vo.  Clarke  and 
Son.  London,  1795* 


•  «  *  •  k 

HIS  is  a  difpaflionate.aDd  argumentative  examination  of  a 
queftionj  Which,  like  all  qiieftions  of  the  day,'-  oiioe  inte> 
(led  greatly  both  the -wile  and  ignorant  of  the  natioi^  and  is 

Fa*  •  “  •  '  now 
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»4  •  •  TS/  Rdyal  Vtjit  io.  Exeter  \  a  Poetical  Epiftle. 

now  forgotten  by  both.  It  is,  therefore,  not  .  worth  while  to 
enter  into  a  minute  analyfis  of  the  eflay. . 

Mr.  Moore  has  coniidcred  the  fubjc£t  with  fome  attention; 
and  he  feems  not  ill  qualiAed  to.  treat  it  fcientifically. 

He  treats  two  queftions  at  fome  length,  i .  Whether  or  not 
the  King  js  accountable  for  the  rents  and  profits  of  tho  duke-, 
dom  of  Cornwall  received  by  him  during  the  minority  of  the 
Dirlre.  “  2. '‘What  courfe  of  proceeding  lies  open  to  the  Prince 
for  trying  his  right  with  the  crown; — He  does  not  give  a  deci- 
five  anfwer  to  cither  of  thefe  queftions.'  It  is'not  eafy  to  find 
out  whether  he  reckons  the  King  accountable  or  not.  ‘  I  do  not 
afiert,  I  would  not  fo  much  as  infinuate,  that  guardian(hip  by 
•  prerogative  neceftarily  imports  exemption  from  account.  My 
‘  propofition  only  goes  thus  far,  that  .fuch  a  privilege. belong 
^  to  fuch  a  guardianOiip,  notwithftanding  the  ftatutc  12  Car.  IK’ 
7'his  is  affirming  very  little. 

Mr,  Moore  prefents  us,  in  a  note,  with'  a  Warm  and  not  in¬ 
elegant  panegyric  oq  that  ‘  well-known  Briton  Lord  Keeper 
Somers.  The  panegyric,  peihaps,  merits  alfo  the  high  title  of 
iuft.  It  would  appear  from  it,  that  the  writer  belong  to  a  no¬ 
ble,  and  once  numerous  fed  of  Britons,'  who,  ori  all  trying  oc- 
cafioits,  have  ftood  the  unfhaken  friends  of  their  country.  Who 
perceives  not  that  we  deferibe  the  whigs?  ,Mr.  Moore,  if  not 
a  pcrfcd  whig,  is  at  leaft  one  of  ihe  law-fort. 

‘On  the  whole,  his  eflay  will  do  him  no  diferedit.  He  his 
fometimes  recourfe  to  the  law  vocabulary.  He  ufes  entirety^ 
p.  14,  for  inftance.  This  is  yery  pardonable.  But  there  is  no 
occafion  for  ufing  becomey  p,  28,  for  became ;  creaiethy  p.  36,  for 
creates ;  or  lays^  p.  89^  for  lies.  Thefe,. however,  arc  but  ve¬ 
nial  faults, .  « 

■  "r-  ■  - 3 - : - 

AkT.  XXXIX.  The  Royal  Viftt  to  Exeter a  Poetical  Epijllt] 
by  yohn  Phughjharcy  a  Farmer^  of  Aiorton  HampJ}ea‘d^  in  tht 
County  of  Devon.  Publijhed  by  Peter  Pindar^  Efj.  pp.  32* 
-4to.-xs.-6d.  Walker.  London,  1795.  - 

The  motto  to  this,  exquifite  imitation  of  ruftic  manners,  and 
fentinients,  and  phrafeology,  heightened-  fomewhat  beyond 
real  life,  by  the  fancy  and  wit  of  the  poet,  is  as  follows: 

«  Well !  in  a  come— -King  George  to  town. 

With  douft  and  zweat  oz  nutmeg  brown, 

^  ‘i  The  hofles  all  in  fmoke : 

Huzzain,  trumpetin,  and  dringin,  ,  . 

;  Red  colours,  v)eein,^roarin,  zingin;  j  '  » 

Zo  mad  feem'd  all  yoke,* 
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I  *  Liberty* s  Lajl  Squeak:  *  ;  -  gj 

I  This  forms  a  ftanza  in  the  work.  It  is  follojved.bv  this  fianza ; 

hi  ••  ■»* 

I  *  Wipin  his  zweaty  jaws  and  poull,.  . 

I  All  over  dud  we  fpied  fquire  Rolle, 

Clofe  by  the  King’s  coach  iraitin,  •  ,  :  * 

,  .  Now  Ihovin  in  the  coach  his  head,  , 

Meaning*  we  guefs'd,  it  might  be  faid*.. 

*  The  fquire  and  king  be  chattin/ 

•  •  *  r  #  . 

The  fquire,  who  is  one  of  the  members  of  parliament  for  De- 
vonfhire,  inftrudted  the  people  how  to  behave  when  they  were 
prefented  to  his  majefty :  ‘  *  *' 

•  And  faid,  it  never  ffiud  be  mifs’d,  '  ^  . 

‘  That  when  King  George’s  hand  they  kifs’d. 

Leek  vi(h  they  niud  be  dumb*** - -  •  •  -  --  - 

And  backwards  crawl  like  crabs  away  : 

/  .  Good  zound. advice— much  as  to  zay,  .  ,  .  ' 

^  Kings  mud. not  fee  your  bum.*  . 

i 

On  the  whole,  Sancho  Pa nz a  could  iwt  have  made  a  more 
naif  and  humorous  report  of  the  royal  vifitor  to  Exeter.  This 
poeth  is  of  the  fame  fjiecies,  and,  in.  gaiety,  wit,  arid  hikmour,^ 
nearly  refembles  the  merry  ballads  compbfed  by  the  Kings 
James  I.  and  V.  of  Scotland:  particularly  Chrift’s  Kirk'on  the* 
Green.  •  -  ... 
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Art;  XL.  ’  Liberty* t  Laji  Squeak:  containingy  an  Elegiac  Bal¬ 
lad  i'ati  Ode  to  an  Informer  •,  an  Ode.to  furymen  and  Crumbs 
j  of  Comfort  for  the  Grand  Informer.'  By  Peter  Pindar^  Efq*, 
.  pp.  26.  4to.  IS.  6d.  Walker.  London,  1795. 
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pETE  R  Pindar,  a  motto,  or  fpecimen  of.  this  fqueak 
*  feledled  from  it  the  following ;  •  ' 


Now  farewell  to  fair  Buckingham-houfe, 
To  Windfor,  and  Richmond,  and  Kew ; 
Farewell  to  the  tale  of  the  loufe  !  > 

Mother  Red^caps  and  monarchs,  adieu  P 


,  has 
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Saint  Guerdun^s  Wcll^  a  P§em» 


<  k-i-  ,  f 


ARTt  ^XLI.  The  Convention  Bill.  By  Peter  Pindar^  Efp 

IS.  Walker.  London^  1795.. 


Odi  profanam  irulgits,  et  arceo— 
avctc  lineuis/— Hor.  -  • 


. 


Fame  linguis/— Hor.  -  • 

‘  I  hate  the  inob~avaunt  the  vulgar  throng! 

Be  padlocks  plac’d  on  every  Briton’s  tongne.’ 

.  .  .  *  Pitt’s  Trawsxatiom 


T^HIS  is  the  motto.  Our  limits  do  not  admit  of.  farther  ex- 
>  tradls  from  this  ingenious  and  moft  amuling  and  diverting 
poetical  buffoon.  ’ 


Art.  XLII.  Saint  .Gutrdun^s  Well.  A  Poem.  pp.  24.  '  8vo. 
Dumfries :  printed  by  Robert  Jackfon.  .  i795« .  ‘ 


N  O  T  I  C  E. 


*,TN  this  ifland  are  many  wells  or  fprings^  which  a  ruftic 
*•  tiiever  paifes  without  an  oblation.  For  the  fource  of  this 
*  cuftom,  the  writer  of  the  following  little  piece  has  made  no 

0.A  Ktc  wifK  ratTia’c 


tII! 


^  fearch.  Fidion  fupplied  his  indolence  with  St.  Guerdon’s 
^  Well  and  its  fimplc  ftory.*— Demons,  gnomes,  druids, 
chres,  fairies ! !  The  ftory  is  very  far  from  being  fimple.  It 
is  uninterefting,  dark,  and  almoft  incomprehenfible.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  towards  the  conclulion  of  the  piece,  that  Guerdun,  hav¬ 
ing  loft  both  her  lover  and  her  father,  mortally  wounded  by  each 
other  in  a  duel,  ufed  no  more  to  wander  from  the  bower  and 
fountain  that*  bears  her  name. 


*  Except  to  gather,  in  fome  wat’ry  vale. 

Or  on  fome  mountain’s  fide,  of  herbs  and  flowers. 
To  deck  their  hallow’d  graves.’ 


^ ' 

: 


^  It  is  generally  known,  we  prefume,  to  our  readers,  that  there 
a&ually  b  a  tranflation  of  Horace  by  a  Mr.  Pitt* 


ArTi 


Hit  Whim  y  a  Comedy 


i 


i! 


RT.  XLIII*  The  IVhtm ;  a  Comedy^  in  Three  Alls,  By  Lady 
jVallaee.  JVith  an  Addrefs  to  the  PubUcy  upon  the  arbitrary 
and  unjujl  Afperjkn  of  the’Licenfer  agaheji  ite  political  Senti¬ 
ments,  Offered  to  be  aSled  for  the  Benefi  of  the  Hofpital  and 
Boor  of  the  Ife  of  Thanety  but  refujed  the 'Royal  .Licenfe, 
pp,  yg.  8vo,  IS.  6cl.  Reed,  St.  James’s  Street.  'Loodon^ 
1795.  ' 

During  the  anniverfary  of  the  Saturnalia  or  feaft  in  ho* 
nour  of  Saturn  and  the  golden  age,  there  was  not  any  dif- 
inftion  of 'ranks niafters  changed^  places  with  their  fervants^ 
ho  were  flaves,  and  heard  them  with  impunity  ridicule  their 
follies,  or  execrate  their  corruptions.  Lord  Crotchet,  a  whim- 
fical  old  genius,  who  is  for  ever  preaching  againft  modern 
men,  and  modern  manners,  beftows,  for  a  day,  on  his  fervants 
the  privileges  of  the  faturnalia.  Nell  becomes  miftrefs  of 
Julia,  Cro^tcHet’s  daughter,  and  Tag  of  Lord  Crotchet  and  all 
the  family.  This  is  certainly  a  very  happy 'idea, 'br  ground¬ 
work  for  a  play,  and  in  the  hands  of  genius  might  ferve  to  in¬ 
troduce  an  interefting  variety  of  fentiments,  manners,  charac¬ 
ters,  and  incidents.  Of  all  this  there  is  very  little  in  the  bp- 
medy  before  us ;  which  the  licenfer  might  have  damned,'  with 
avefy^goc^l  eonfcience  as  a  critic;  though  we  cannot  cve^ 
conjet^ure  the  ground  on  which  he  refufed  to  licenfe  it  as  a  p6li» 
tioiai2,'Or  fervant  of  the  ftate* 


ttC  ri*  ■  . 
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■A^KttrofftR  of  tht  AQiyt  World, 


■  ;  RETROSPECT  OF  the  ACTIVE  WORLDj 


A  GENERAL  REVIEW  of  DISCOVERIES,  INVENTIONS, 

•  AND  PRACTICAL  CONTROVERSIES  and' CONTESTS. 

/  A  LL.thc  Arts  and  Spienccs  arc  congenial  in  their  nature,  and 
terminate  in  common  principles.  The  prefent  dcfign^ 
therefore,  .carries  back  our  yiews  to  the  firft  philofopjiy;  to  a 
general  claffiHcation  of  the  various  (ubjcfls  of  inquiry ;  the  va 
^us  objects  of  tiuth  or  knowledge. 

There  cannot  be  a  jufter  or  more  comprchchfive  arrange: 
ment  of  the  fcicnccs  than  that  which  has  oeen  made  by  Lord 
Bacon,  according  to  the  leading  powers  of  the  mind^  memory, 
.Judgment,  and  imagination.  Neyerthelefs,  as  our  plan  is  but 
little  connCiSled  with,  the  powers  of.  memory  and.  imagination, 
with  hiftorical  refeafehes  and  the  imitatiye  arts,  we  attempt 
another  divifibn  of  fcicticc,  that  may- bear  a  plofer  affinity  to 
the  progrefs  of  knowledge^  as  it  influences,  or  may  influence, 
the  aSive  purfuits  of  me"n. 

As  the  mind  is  the  mirror  in  which,  by  means  of  abftraftcd 
ideas,  we  attempt  to  furycy  the  external  world,  fo  it  is  by  means 
of  analogies  drawn  from  the  external  world,  that  we  endeavour 
to  analyte  the  operaUons  of  our  minds*.  As^  on  the  one  hand, 
we  examine  matter  by  metaphyfleal  abftradtions ;  fo,  on  the 
other,,  we  have  no  ideas  or  names  for  the  operations  of  the  mind 
but  fuch  as  are  taken  from  pbjedls  of  fenfe.  Every  thing  we 
can  think  of  feems  to  be  of  a  mixed  nature.  It  is  difficult  to 
fay  what  is  mind  and  what  is  matter.  Let  us,  therefore,  arrange 
the  objcdls  of  knowledge  into  three  clalTes. .  I 

Firft,  Into  Mind. 

Secondly,  into  Mind  exercifed  on  Matteii* 

Thirdly,  into  Matter.  . 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  clafTes  we  comprehend  metephyfics,  cthicS| 
including  their  influence  in  politics,  and  pure  mathematics. 

A  circular  mode  of  invelHgation  that  involves  many  difficoltie; 
and  errors.  For  fome  elucidation  of  our  fentiments  on  this  fubjefi^ 
fee  our  obfervations  on  Dr^  Smith’s  Efl'ay  on  Ancient  Logic  and  Me< 
taphyfics,  in  the  prefent  Number  of  our  Review ;  and  on  Dr.  Reid’s 
on  the  Inteilefiual* Powers  of  Man,,  in  'tlie  fecond  volume  of 
our  Keview'for  lySc, 

'*  •  In 


I 
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'  Jn  the  fecond,  phyfics'or  experimental  phtlofophy ;  including 
optics,  aftronomy,*hydroftatics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  mag. 
^lifm,  eleftrlcity,  chemiftry. 

*  In  the  third,  matters  of  faft  and  hypothetical  theories:  the 
(xrft  comprehending  the  refults  of  particular  obfervations  and 
experiments,  whether  defigned  or  accidental ;  the  fecond,  that 
view  pf  the  operations  of  nature  which  is  formed  by  the  ima- 
^nation  according  to  habitual  aiTociations-— which  is  loofe,  po* 
pular,  and  only  analogical  ;  but  which,  however,' is  of  ufe  in 
diyiding  the  labours  '6f  pKilofophy,  and  employing  them  in  a 
courfe  of  well  direfted  experiments.  This  fecond  fubdiviAon 
of  our  third  clafs  referS;  principally  to  phyfiology,  comprifing 
the  theory  of  the  earth,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  Zoology;  un¬ 
der  which  article,  with  all  due  rcfpeil  to  the  faculty,  we  beg 
leave  to  rank*  theories  of  phyfic,  although ‘we  admit  that  me¬ 
dicine,  in  its^uft  extent,*  embraces  the  ftate  df  the  mind'as  well 
as  thebody.  ■  •  • 

‘  We  have  ranked  cledricrty,  ifiagnetifm,  and  chemiflry,' un¬ 
der  the  fecond  head ;  although,  thefe  if udiefs,  as  far  as  they  are 
collefltions  of  iFa6fs,  belong  to  the  third  daft,  and.  to  the  fecond 
only  in  as  far  as  they  are  theoretical.  In  different  refpe^h,  it  is 
evident,  they  belong  to  both.  Out  of  the  fecond  and  third 
claffes,  particularly  the  heads  of  mechanics,  botany,  mineralogy, 
and  chemiftry,  fpring  the  three  grand  purfuits  of  the  induftrious 
or  bufy  world,  Agriculture.  2.  Arts.  3.  Commerce. 
And  thefe  are  the* ufeful  occupations  to  which,  in' this  part  of 
our  Journal,  we  (hall  pay  moft,  but  *  not  foie  attention ;  for  it 
would  be  highly  improper,  even  in  fuch  a  pradtical  fui  vey  as  we 
propofe,  to  pafs  in  filence  any  important  difeovery,  however  ab- 
ftradfed.  Things  are  difeovered  firft,  and  their  ufes  afterwards. 
Nay,  it  might  happen,Mn  the  progrefs  of  fociety  and  knowl^ge, 
that  a  truth  or  difeovery  might^be  found  to  be  ufeful  in  proper* 
tion  to  the  very  abftradtednefs  or  univcrfality  of  its  nature. 

/  For  this  reafon,  it  will  be  proper  to  mark  and  record  fuch 
conclufipns  as  are  drawn  juftly,  even  in  the  flippery  fcience  of 
metaphyfics,  or  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind.  For  Here, 
jtoo,  fince  it  h^  become  the  bufinefs  of  philofophy  to  arrange 
fedfs,  not  to  frame  hypothefes,  difeoveries  may,  and  have  been, 
made, of  great  magnitude.  Certain  laws,  according  to  which 
ideas  fucceed  to  each  other  in  the  human  mind,  have  been  uni- 
ycrfally  recognifed,  and  feem  to  be  as  certain  and  undoubted  as 
thofe  of  attradfion  and  gravitation.  In  the  application  too  of 
Ae  moral  nature  of  man  to  the  fcience  of  politics,  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  wide  fcope  for  difeovefy  and  invention,  .in  the  wnduCt 
of  education,  the  framing  of  laws,,  and  the  eftabliOimenr  of  va¬ 
rious  infBtiition^.  Though' there  may  be  no  end  to  wranglings 

about 


^  A^RdrofptO^of  theJdiw 

about  the  rights  of  men,  the  origin  of  civil 


btft^form  of  government,  important  difeoveries  have  been  made 
in  modern  times,  and  in  our  days,  pot  of  political  rights^  but  of 
political difeoveries^  undoubtedly,  of  as  great  intereil 
and  imponance,  as  any  of  the  laws  of  matter.  Such  is  the  mo« 
der^p  dtjfcovery  of  political  reprefenUtion  i  and  fuch  that  of  clubs 
or  a^ociations,  ramifying, ^  multiplying,  and  extending  them. 

by  affiliation,  .over  countries,  kingdoms,  and  even  diftant 
calibres,  like  the  brotherhood  of  free-mafons^  and  forming, 
thi^l  in  a  unity  of  fentiment  and  defign,  a  mighty  engine  of 
political  power,  and  which,  when  it  draws  along  with  it  public 
Opip^pn,  becomes  wholly  irrefiftible.  ,  v. 

It  may  be  obje£ted  to  our  prefent*  defign,  that  the  war$,  the 
political  ^epntefts,  the  difeoveries,  the  arts,  wd  ufages,'  of  dif« 
^entf  nations,  are  mentioned  in  a  great  variety  of  publication^ 
which  are  as  open  to  the  infpe£lion  of  our  readers,  and  to  the 
World  at  large,  as  to  tbofe  who  aflfume'to  themfelves  the  office 
or.buiinefs  of  reviewing.  It  mud  be  admitted,  that  there  is  no 
fcjubh  to  complain  of  backwardnefs  in  philofophers  and  others 
to  publiih  their  difeoveries  for  the  benefit  of  fpciety,  and  an¬ 
nounce  their  projeds.  Or,  if  there  be  any  little  fhynefs  in  a 
very,  few  individuals,  on  fuch  occafions,  it  is  largely  compen&td 
by  the  ^ive  importunity;  of  a  very  valuable  clafs  of  men,  who 
inay  be  call^  the  runmrs  of  fcience,  who,  although  they  are 
not  diftinguifhed  by  any^  fuperiority  of  genius  themfelves,  but 
ibmetimes  rather  by  inferiority,  are  neverthelefs  .mod  aiHduous 
dunulating  the  powers  of  pthc:r  men,  and  bringing  the  Yrult  of 
thefe  under  the  public  eye,  in  the  form  of  reporU,  and  tranf- 
a^oDS  of  various  boards  and  focieties.  All  this,  in  its  full  ex- 
tent,  is  mod  readily  admitted.  What  we  pretend  to  do  is  no 
more  than  this :  to  (ave  our  readers  the  time,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pCDce,  of  confulting  a  very  great  variety  of  publications  in  dif- 
Krent  languages.  Nor  do  we  affirm,  that  it  is  poffible  for  us 
to  ^tall  every  difeovery  and  invention  that  may  be  made,  from 
time  to  time,  in  different  countries,  in  different  departments  of 
art  arid  fcience.  only  pretend  to  take  notice  of  fifch  as 

Ibem  to  be  of  the  greated  importance,  ^nd  that  mark  or  charac- 
perifethe  particular  bem  and  courfe  of  fuch  and  fuch  a  fpirit  of 
invedigation,  on  fuch  and  fiicb  a  fubje£l. 

,t^or.  example:  it  cannot  poffibly'be  any  part  of  our  plan  to 
an  account  of  every  particular  experiment,  with  its  refult, 
40  ;^riculture:  but  we  may  i^te,  on  that  head,  in  the  mod 
pewpendious  form  that  is  poffible,  fuch  important  discoveries  as 
|iaye  been  made  by  Mr.  Kirwan  on  the  food  of  plants,  and  by 
(be  Earl  of  Dundbnald  refpe£bng  oxygenation,  infe<^s, 
fopfles,  with  barren  lands  in  their  vicini^,  And  on  this 
‘  '  bead 
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sad  aKo)  we  may  remark^  in  general,  the  recent  application:  of* 
lemiftry  to  agriculture ;  ^nd  p.refent  endeavours  of  cbemifta 
)d  others  to  find  out  ai^  prepare  a  farinaceous  fubftance 
tber  vegetables  than  wheat,  that  may  fupply  the  place  of  th^ 
reat  necefTary  pf  life  in  times'.of  iicarcity,  like  the  prefent. 

It  is  not  dcfigned,  in  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  to' enter 
t  all  into  the  hiftory.of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  fcience,  arts, 
nd  commerce :  a  fpacious  aiid  ^eafing  held  for  many  an  amufin^ 
nd  intcrefting  volume.  But  iris  not  entirely  foreign  to  the 
efign  of  thefe  Introdudtery  remarks,  to  ftate,  that  it  app^rg 
om  that  hiftory,  that  all  ufeful  arts  have  derived  their  origin 
lore  from  accident  than  deiign :  not  from  the  innate  vigour^ 
nd  celeftial  hre  of  the  foul,  but  from  an  accumulation  of  parti- 
lulaf  fai£ts  and  bints  obtruded  by  chance,  at  different  times,  Co  ‘ 
liiFerent  perfons »  from  a  collifion  of  mind$,  interchanging  ideas, 
bppiying  mutual  defeats  of  information,  and  corre£fing  mutual^ 
jrrors.  This  intercourfe  of  minds,  at  firft  verbal,  -  was  fa-. 
:ilitatpd  and  extended  by  the  art  of  writing,  and  ftill  more, 
n  later  times,  by  the  art  of  printing,  and  collateral  and  fubfe*- 
juent  iniprovements.  Navigation,  tutored  by  aftronomy  and 
the  polarity  of  the  niagnet,  explored  the  mod  diflanc  feas 
and  ihores,  and  commerce  expanded  itfelf  in  every  direc¬ 
tion;  until,  at  lad,  the  faculties  of  communication,  intercourfe, 
jand  correfpondence,  may  be  faid  to  approximate  not  only  the 
apitals'.of  Europe,  but  different  periods  of  time,  and  different* 
uarters  of  the  globe.  In  fplitary  and  fequedered  times.  Hip- 
crates  obferved,  with  truth,  that  art  was  long,  and  life  IhorU 
tthc  prefent  aufpicious  aera  the  labour  of  art  is  fliortcncd  by 
its  own  progreffion,  and  the  life  of  Fcafon,  enthroned  iff  the 
midd  of  affembled  nations  of  didant  times  as  well  as  places^  by 
the  art  of  printing,  rendered  immortal. ' 

It  has  been  well  obferved,  that  knowledge  does  not  confid  fo 
much  ,in  the  acquifition  of  new  ideas,  as  in  the  comparifon  of 
ideas  with  one  another;  and  that  confequently  knowledge  does 
not  increafe  as  hew  ideas  are  increafed,  but  in  a  much  higher 
proportion.  It  is  not,  therefore,  prefumption  to  hope,  that  difr 
coyeries  and  inventions  will  be  multiplied,  in  future,  to  a  degree 
tha^  may  adonifh  even  thofe  who.  are  not  wholly  uaardent  ia 
their  expeftations. 

For  what  concerns  the  moral  nature  and  civil  and  political 
fituation  of  man,  it  is  a  chiaraederidic  of  the  prefent  times  that 
changes  and  revolutions  are  more  rapid  than  ever  they  were 
known  to  be  at  any  former  period  :  not,  indeed,  always  for  the 
better ;  but  fufficient  to  prove,  that  a  general  communication  of 
feotiments  is  alfo  more  rapid.  In  the  prefent  period,  then,  of 
extended  intercourfe,  when  nation  is  more  than  ever  conne^ed 

wit^ 
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A  Retrefpe£t  of  the  Asivt  World. 

with  nation,  when  fo  many  fubje^s  are  prefented  to  curiolitt, 
fo  many  fources  opened  to  commerce,  and  even  the  rudeft  tribes 
of  mankind  may  be  brought,'  in  fome  (hape  and  degree,  to'co. 
operate  in  the  general  fyftem  of  fociety,  we  propofe  to  com. 
mence  a  Monthly  Retrofpe^  of  Discoveries  and  Inven. 


TIONS. 


I 


The  order  in  which,  agreeably  to  the  views  above  ftated, 
we  (hall  arrange  our  remarks  on  thefe  fubje6is,  'wi]l  embrace 
two  divilions :  the  one  fpeculative,  the  other  practical.  The 
former  will  comprehend  three  clafles;  '  >  -  >  . 

*  i.  Mind;  2.  Mind  exercifed  on  Matter.  3.  Matter.— The 
latter,  alfd  three,  , 

*' 1. 'Agriculture. '  2.  Arts.  3.  Commerce. . 

'  On' one  or  more  of  thefe  heads  we  (hall  make,  in  this  Ap¬ 
pendix,  fuch  obfervations  as  may  be  fuggefted  by  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  the  month.  But  before  we  can  bring  our  record  into 
2  piroper  train,  it  will  be  necelTary,  in  bur  firft  numbers,  to  take 
a  wider  fcope  than  one  month,'  and  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
any  of  the  fubjedts  that'  may  be  improved’ or  illuftrated.  In 
the  next' number  of  our  Review  it  is  propoTed  (to  give'  fume  ac. 
count  of  .the  prefent  ftate  of  ' 


,  AGRICULTURE, 

the  ultimate  fource  of  both  manufactures  and  commerce. 


IPTT-  IVi  intreat  our  ingenious  Readers  and  Corre/pondents  to 
^  favour  us  with  Information  and  Hints  that  may  ajft/i  us  in  cau 
.  rying  the  above  Plan  into  exfcuikn. 
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HE  impreffive  leflbns  of  .wifdom  and.  virtue  are  taught 
to  nations,  as  well;  as  individual  .men,  by  .the  miferable 
ilfeas  of  ioUy  and  vice*.  It  is i the.  nature  and  fate  of  moit 
;onte(ls,  that,  though  the  provocations  be  multiplied  by  , the 
:vent$  which  take  place,  .>the.pai£ons,.and  a  fenfe  of  rerentnient, 
ire  blunted  by  a.lapfe  of  time.-,.  Both  parties  expcriencii^  the 
'iciffitudes  of,  fortune,  as  well  as  the  miferics  .’of  war,  figh  for 
;ace;  and, thus  every  war  has  .jts  period.  .  ..  , 

An  ARMISTICE  has  taken  place,- for  threte  months,  between 
le  French  and  the  Auftrians',  with,  the  provilb,  that  hoftilitics 
maybe  renewed,  by  either- of.^ the  parties,  .on  ten  days  previous 
notice.  It  is  not  difficult  to.conjeAure  the  caufes  of  this.celiho 
tion  of  arms.  '  We  obferve,  that  it  feetns  to  have  originated, 
not  in  the  political  counils  of  Vienna  or  Paris,'  but  in  the  breafts 
of  the  Auftrian  and  French  commanders  in  chief,'  more  nearly 
touched  with  the  hardfhips  of  war-  than  intriguing  courtiers  or 
bawling  orators,  who  regard  the  operations  of  war,  with  as  much 
[indifference  as  movements  in  the  game  of  chefs.  .The  general 
who  is!  himfelf  fubje^ed  -.to  -hardfhips,  and  ekpofed  to  danger, 
Ifympathires  with  his  fellow-foldiers.  of  every  rank,  and,  in  .pro- 
[Portion  to  the  bumanity.of  his  difpoiition,  .and- enlargement,  in- 
|deed,  of  his  underflanding,  is  inclined  to  embrace  every  op- 

I  ,>■  ■■  I -11  . . . 

\ 

•  It  may,"  perhaps;  appear  prefumptuous,  if  not  bordering  oftfe- 
dltlon,  to  i'uppofe  that  any  war  on  the  part  of  this  country,  efj^ialiy 
if  it  be  fupported  like  the  American,* and  the^prefent  war,  by  the 
bench  of  biAiops,  can  have  its  origin  in  vice  and  folly.  We  (hall;, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  take  refuge  on  facred  ground.  The  divinely 
iiifpired^Apoflle  James,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
his  epilUe,  fays,,*  From  whence,  come  wa^-s  and  fightings  among 
you?  come  they  i^t  hence,  even  of  your  Infts  that . war  againft  yonr  ^ 
members?  Ye  luft,  and  have  not;  ye  kill  and  defire  to  naye,  and 
cannot  obtain ;  ye  fight  and  war,  yet-  ye  have  not,  bccauie  ye  ailc 
act/*  Ye  afic,  and  receive  not,  becaufe  ye  afk  amifs,  that  ye* 
confume  it  upon  your  lufts.  — The  belligerent  powers  fooold  forioufly 
coniider  this  paiTage.  What  have  they  got  for  all  their  killing  ?  Let 
them,  now  that  there  feems  to  be  fomewhat  of  a  difpofition  t6  j^ace, 
he  careful  not  to  aik  of  one  another  any  thing  that  19  onreafonA)le  dr 
‘  amifs/  .  ^  .  =  . .  . 

portonitj 
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tion.  It  would  doubtlefs  appetur  a  very  wonderful' fpedhcle  it 
an  inhabitant  of  another  w<^d  who  fhould  be  fent  as  a  kindi 
Mercury,  to  our  earth,  to  behold  thoufaods  and  millions  of  idq 
fighting  and  killing  one  another,  as  if  they  were  fo  many  figbt 
-iilg  cocks  and  bull-dogs  at  the  nod  of  a  few  enervated  cou. 
itiers,  fupported  by  the  gabble  and  fopHiftry  of  a  (mail  phalam 
of  men  in  wigs  and  bands, ^ and  black  gowns.  ,  ' 

''  The  two  quelVions  that  are  now  principally  agitated  in  the 
political  circles  of- Europe,  aK  firft,  whether  the  truce  that  has 
taken  place  between  the  French  and  Auftrians  will  be  prolonged 
into  a  permanent  peace. 

Secondly,  whe^er,  and  how  foon  this  peace  between  the  tm 
great  continental  powers  will  be  followed  by  a  pacification  be- 
^«en  France  and  Great  Britiun..  * 

"  '  With  regard  to  the  firft  of  thefe  queftions,  it  is  faid,  on  the 
>  one  fide,  that  it  is  necelTary  for  the  prefent  rulers  of  France  to 
•continue  the  war,  at ‘'all  adventures,  even,  for  their  ownpre- 
ifervation.  It  is  neceflary  to  keep  thofe  nupierous  and  imroenft 
armies  on  the  frontiers,  which  would  otherwiie  return,  joiii 
the  different  fe^ions,  and  occafion  new  (hocks  and  convulfionti 
if  not  another  and  an  entire  revolution  in  the  government.  It 
a$ay  not,  be  found  a  difficult  matter  for  the  executive  govern* 
meht  and.  the  convention  to  keep  alive  a  fpirit  of  war  eveo 
under  a  great  degree  o^ublic  difficult  and  diftrefs,  among  fo 
lively  a  people.^as  die  fmnch,  by  prarafing  on  their  pafBons, 
, particularly,  their  natural  vanity,  arrogance,  and  ambition. 
Terms -will  doubdefs  be  propofed  to  the  Emperor  which  he 
•eannot  accept :  or  if  it  were  p^Ue  to  fuppofe.that  he  could  ac* 


how  to  afceod :  and  particularly  firom  the  hiftory  of  tbe.KoouO; 
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armies  have  learned  to  avoid  the  fate  of  many  .of  the  Emperors^ 
3Ii4  the  Empire.  Gommiffioners  from  the  Convention,  have 
Maintained  difcipline  in  the  armyi  and  at  the  fame  time,  ideu  of 
liberty,  equality,  and  love  of  their  country.  The  armies  of  F  ranctf 
^ttld  be  reftor^  atid  mingle  in  the  ranks  of  civil  foC'rety.  tdth 
^fe  and  harmony.  And,  in  to.  do  this,  is  the  geneirdl  Widl 
of  the  officers;  who  long  to  retire  to  'the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  honodrs  and  ithe ’emoluments  they  have  lb  hardly  eanjedl 
A  quiet  and  pacific  difpofltion  is  more  prevalent  than  it  has  bteil 
at  any  former  period  fince  the  commencement  of  the  war  among 
(he  pebple  as-well  as  in  the  army.'  The  clubs  and  the  oratoK 
that  thwarted  the  plans  of  Dumouriez  are  no  longer  to  be  feen« 
The  armies,  at  th^fame'time  that  they  arc  of  a- temper  that' in* 
elines  to  peace,  are  alfo  of  a  difpofiti'oh  to, command  its  ac* 
ceptahee,'if  it  (hould  be  offered  to  the  French  nation  on  reaibn- 
able  terms.  There  remain  n'6  vifible  refources  to  France,.*b<lt 
in  extremes  of  violence  no  longer  a{:q>licable  to  the  fpirit  pnd 
temper  of  the  people.  It  is  utterly  inexplicable,  how  a  gov^^ 
inentTo  circumftanced  as  that  or'France,  and  with  ^rteeit 
armies  to- be  paid,  clothed,  fed,  andfupplied  wiiffi  all  heceffanes; 
can ‘find  Weans' to-exift,  and  fuppbrt  the  war  "for  another  tfam- 
paign,  dr  bVen'aihothcr  month.  Therefore  it  may  be  prefim^d 
that  the  Qonv^ion  will  not  be  difincHned  to  lif^  to.  reafon- 
able  terms  of  peace.-  Such  are  the  arguments 'that  appear  to  'U$ 
to  be  of  gfeateft  weight  on  the  oppolite  'fides  of  this  queftioti.  ‘ 

'  On  the  laft-mentioned  argument  for 'the  probability  of  peace, 
which  is  alfo  urged  by  a  great  party  in  this  country  as  theitr 
very  principal  argument  for  TOntinuing  the*  war,’  we- 'have ^ 
obferve  that  it  proves  too  much,  and  is  therefore  good  for  no* 
thing.  • 

*  It  is  utterly  inexplicable  that  foch  -a  government  fbould 

*  filbfift,  in  fuen  circumftances,  for  three  months,, or  even  for 

*  one.  ■  • 

*  But  fuch  a  government  has  exifted,  for  month  after  month, 

*  and  year  after  year. 

*‘Tnerefbre  it  muft-exift,  by  fotneiUKans  that  areUo  ut  in-^ 
‘explicable.’  '  ■  \  - 

Yet,  on  the*  wb(de,~aldiough-:we'i^  not  reft  very  mucli’oii 
die  argument  for  peace  drawn  from'-;tiie  inability  of  the  French 
'to  continue  the  >war,  we,  for  our  parts,  are  of  their  opinioti 
-who  prognofticate.an  approaching  peace  :  not  fo  much  from  tife 
^armments  juft  adduced,  of  which-  they  can  beft  judg^  -who  ai<e 
ibeft  acquainted  ^ith  the  ftate  of' France,  and ,  particularly- of 
•phUic  opshitMi,  but,  on  tiie  gencr^>  ground,  which  it  Is  needlefe 
td  Ihy,  we  take  (p  bc^rifthg.  gromd,  that  truces,- in  all  late  wars 
have,  certaintyf  led -to-and  terminated  tn/pcace,  Ti}e 
;  ‘  '  Uuce 


was  continued  for  thirty  years  in  Gerimny,  and  tern)inated,oniT 
io  the  peace  with  W^^alia.  ^But  twelve  y^rs  is  » ivety-,. great 
jMition  of  that  period,  during  which  only  projud  an4  lambitipus 
rates  ohferye  peace  with  one  another  even  after  the  moil;  formal 
treaties,- moft  folemnly  ratihed.  Th/e  caufes  ’  why^ithat  truce 
were  broken,  be  traced,  too,  to  the  peculiar  diaughtineft 
and  pride  of  the  Spanifli  monarchy,  then  unbroken,  and  uuima 
paired.  Befides,  the  powers  of  Europe  have  made  fon^e, pro- 
grefs  in  calculation :  which,  undoubtedly,-  has  fpme  tendency  to 
pacification,  though  it  ought  to  have  a  grpat  deal  ino^e. ' 

When  once  the  pafEons  of  princes  and  people-on  bpthjfidesj 
have  fo  hr  fubfided,  to  agree  to  a  truce,  they  arccin  a  fajt 
way  to  peace.  It  is  but  a  prbgre^n  of  the  ianfe  train  e^  ideas, 
of  the  Cune  courfe  of  fentinnent^,and,defire^.,^..The  public  mind 
fixed,  and  brooding  oyer  the  inviting, afp&Si  of  peace,  falls  more 
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be  iuccefs)  but  the  hiilure.  of  her  meafurett  She  b^sn  with  • 
tnd  war.  This  being  utterly  hopeleis,  fhe  bent  her  ftrength  to 
aval  exertions :  and,  having  been  unable  .to  protect  her  all/y 
le  Stadtholder,  and  the  Dutch,  fhe  came  in  for  a  lhare  in  tho.  ' 
recks.of.  their  fortune. 

POLAND.  * 

# 

Though  Poland  Teems  to  have' loft  its  exiftence  among  the  na- 
ons,.  certain  recent  appearances  indicate  Tome  degrM  of  proba> 
ility  that  Oie  may  again  become,  perhaps  at  no  great  diftance  of, 
me,  afcene  of  warlike  conteft.  Difierences  have  arifen  between 
ie  Aufirians  ^d  PrufCans  about  the  palatinate  of  Cracow  ;  and 
>e  Emperot  complains  of  injufiice  done  to  the  Auftrians  ia.. 
vidfag  the  common  plunder  of  1793. — Poland  was  ruined  by, 
le  friendlhip  and  protetftion  of  France,  juft  as  Holland  has. been 
y  thofe  of  oritain. 

;  4l  • 

4  I  i  *4  .  4  -  .  •  ,  .  .  •  • 

TURKEY. 

4  *  **  •  ‘  •  ^  '  *  '  ^  *  •  •  V*  • 

Great  preparations  for  war  are  going  on  at  Conftantinople : 
id'General  Swarrow  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  a'‘Ruffian 
my  againft  the  Perftans.  Is  it  the  object  of  the  Emprefs  to^ 
>Fee  a  fettlement  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Cafpian,  that  may  open- 
near  communickion  by  land  with  the  northern  natiom  of  In«^ 
iaf  Or  does  fhe  .mean,  under  this  veil,  to  raife  a  force,'  with* 
hich,  in-the  languor  that  ufually  follows  great  exertions  in  war*- 
)  fall  fuddenly  on  the  Turks,  jthe  Pruflbns,  or  the  Swt^es  ?  ^ 

SWEDEN  AND  DENMARK. 

Thefe  countries,  notwithftanding  the  combined  fquadrons  of- 
iritain  and  Auftria,  find  means,  by  falfe  clearances  and  colours* 
nd  an  underftanding  with  French  merchants,  inftruded'before^ 
and  where  they  may  be  captured,  to  fend  fupplies  of  all  kinds 
Ubetepublic.  . 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The. expedition  againft  the  'Weft-Indics  has  been  farther  re- 
uded  by  the  adverfity  of  the  elements.  The  interna]  afped  of 
tr  afiairs,'  to-  purfue  a  metaphor  fuggefted  by  ftofmy  feas,  has 
ten  for  feme  tithe  troubled,  and  rather  tempeftuous.  A  fcarcity 
if  grain  i  an  accumulation  of  taxes )  and,  in  the  midft  of  diffi- 
hlty  and  diftrefs',  filence  impofed  on  the  (hip’s  crew^  accufl'omed 
h  give- vent  to  unpleafant  emotions  in  the  way  of  declamation. 

It  muft  be  owned  by  every  candid  mind,  that  there  was  danger 
tt  allowing  an  unreftrained  freedom  of  haranguing  the  populace.: 
i  ®No.  REV,  VOL.  xxvii.jan.  1796,  G  There 
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•^There  is  danger  either  way :  danger  in  a  tendency  to'  anarchy, 
and  danger- in  a  tendency  to  defpotirm. — Of  the  two  bills  alludct 
tOy  we  (hall  only  fay,  now  they  have  palled  into  ads  of  the  k 
giflaturcy  that  there  (eems  to  be  a'  very  fetious  and  general  difpo. 
iition  to  apply  to  parliament  for  their  repeal,  and  erafing  then 
from  our  political  conftitutions  and  hiftory. 

In  general  we  have  to  obfcrve,  with  much  regret,  that,  of  all  the 
laws  that  are  made  fropi  time  to  time  in  this  country,  few*  very  few, 
of  any  extehfive  operation,'  are  PATERNAL*^uch  as  were  enadtll 
hy  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  fu'ch  as  are  faid  to  be  ftill  opcaftonall; 
cnaded  in  China.  The  la(I  of  this  kind,  of  any  coniequenct,! 
wyas  the  Jurifdidion  Ad,  in  174S,  whi{;h  emancipated  froo 
feudal  flavery,  and  beftowed  civil  liberty  on  the  people  of  Scot* 
lyind }  apd  even  that  law  was  the  refult  of  political  neceffity,  not 
of  moral  gpodpefs.'  AH  our  new  laws  have  a  reference  to  public 
revenue :  the  grand  oil;  and  indeed  fpring  of  government,  and  tit 
fe^rity  of  the  monarchical  part  of  the  conlHtution. 

an  our  monthly  journal  we  have  always  endeavoured  to  bring 
forward  to  public  attention' the  authors  who  recommended  at* 
lention  to  the  labouring  poor,  and  the  encouragement  of  agrietd* 
ture  (a  fource  of  profperity  that  may  remain  to  this  inland  amidl 
all  the  veerings  pf  commerce),  and  particularly  to  the  invention 
qf  . means  whereby  the  adual  labourer  might  be  animated  by  the 
of  riling  to  the  fituation  of  an  indepetKient  cultivator  of  the 
foil^ :  fuch  as  reftraints  on  the  cxceiTive  monopolization  of  land, 
q  jtidicious  difiribution  of  wade  land,  and  various  contingency 
improveable  by  the  legiflature  in  favour  of  the  peafantry  of  thh 
country,  without  injuring  the  great  proprietors  cf  land,  but  evei 
promoting  their  intereil  in  particular,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public 
in  general.  There  is  an  Englifh  nobleman,  who  from  accidentd 
circumllanccs,  as  well  as  qualities  inherent  in  his  nature,  fecoit 
tp  be  peculiarly  adapted,  and  deftined  to  devife  and  carry  ima 
(sfFc^y  the  grand  and  generous  plan  in  queftion.  He  has  aheadj 
^ined  rhe  confidence  of  .the  people,  of  whom  he  is,  on  all  occt* 
lions,  the  generous  and  able  advocate,  and  commanded  the  refpeS 
of  the  legilTature.  At  a  time  qf  life  that  inclines,  and  with  a  for* 
tune  that  invites  to  every  indulgence,  riling  above  private  paf* 
Hens,  and  fordid  views,  he  teems  to  have  conceived  the  herpic 
deftgn  of  devoting  himfeif  to  his  country.  With- the  fplendii 
^rtune  of  his  ancellors  he  inherits  a  large  portion  of  that 
and  popularity,  as  well  as  dignity  of  manners,  that  gencrofity 
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The  beft  publications  on  this  interefting  fubjefl,  are.  An 
6n  the  Right  of  Property  in  Land;  find  Captain  Newte’s  Tour  is 
England  and  Scotland.  .  *  . 
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jjfoofuion,  that  .manlinefs,  intrepidity,  and  public  Ipirit,  - which 
lininguifhed  his  anceftors  j  and  by  which,  in  a  grett  mcafure, 
^P^»r  Providence,  the  liberties  of  this  land  were  emblUhed  at  the 
Revolution.-- The  virtue  of  this  young  man  appears  fuperior  to 
the  love  of  eafe,  the  love  of  pleafurc,  the  love  of  money:  and, 
we  doubt,  on  a  worthy  occafion,  would  appear  fuperior  even  to 
the  love  of  life.  Nor  is  it  in  the  fenate  and  other  public  walha 
alone  that  he  promotes  the  interefts  of  his  country..  In  his  rural' 
retreats,  Kis  genius,  his  example,  and  the  liberality  of  his  views, 
guide  and  encourage  the  .induftry  of  that  valuable  dais  of  nien 
which  forms  the  ftrength  of  the  nation. 

It  is  to  the  Diike  of  Bedford,  therefore,  and  ill  congenial 
minds,  that  his  negleded  and  opprefled  countrymen,  in  the  bum¬ 
ble  and  laborious  occupations  of  rural  life,  turn  their  imploring 
if,. indeed,  at  the  preljent  time,  his  attention  can  he  di- 
verted,  for  a  moment,  from  the  bills  that  have  lately  palfed  for  ' 
the  fecurity  of  his  majeftyls  perfon,  and  the  prevention  of'  fedr* 
tion;  bills  that  place  the  rope  fo-adroitly,  and  draw  it  lb  tightly,' 
around  the  necks  of  the  people,  ithat  if,  under  the  fevereft  iuffer- 
ipg,  they  murmur  and  groan  otherwife  ^an  with  the  gre^tef^ 
circutnfpedion,  they.mav  be  choked  in  an  inftant. . 

The  trudi  is,  that  i^  on  the  one  hand,  it  be  the  nature  of 
power' to-  mount  with  hafty  Heps,  iq^o  the  throne  of  defpotilin. 

It  feems  to  be  infeparable  from  liberty,  on  the  odter,  to  pulh  its 
claims  beyond  a  juft  and  reafonable  degree  of  freedom,  lf.it 
Ikould  not,  therefore,  be  allowed,  and  it  is  not- we  believe  gene¬ 
rally  dlo^yed,  that  the  late  unpopular  bilh,  now  a£is  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  were  abfolutely  n^flary  for  internal  peace,  and  the  bitty 
of  his  majefty’s  perfon,  ftill  it  will  be  granted,  by  the  candi<4 
that  they  may,  and  we  fuppofe  that  they  did,  originate,  not  from 
any  deugn  of  extending  foe  rcwal  prerogative,  but  from  an 
^ual  apprehenfion.  of  danger.  The  danger  now  to  be  guarded 
againll  from  foe  operation  of  thefe  jaws,  in  our  judgment,  does 
not  confift  fo  much  in  any  reftraint  or  check  they  may  impede 
on  the  prefentation  to  foe'legillature  of  any  petitions  for  the  re- 
pe^  of  obnoxious  laws,  or  foe  redrefs  of  grievances  of  any  kind, 

;u  in  the  tendency  they  haye  to  crulh  and  enervate  foe  fpirlt  of 
liberty.  The  confequences  of  many  innovations  are  not  per¬ 
ceived  ut  lirft,  ofoerwife  they  would  be  immediately  reflfted. 
By  the  time  they  are  perceived,  cuftom  and  habit  have  rendered 
them  lefs  odious  and  i  ntolerable.  Authorities  rife  into  abfolute  do- 
ininion  by  flow  degrees :  by  acceflions  and  diftant  encroachments, 
each  of  which,  ungly  confidered,  feemed  of  little  importance. 
The  VANITY  OF  RESISTANCE  at  laft  breaks  the  fpirit  of  foe 
people,  and  difpofes  them  to  unreferved  fubmiflion.  The  poli¬ 
tic^  impqr^nce  of  foe  people  being  wholly  gone,  they  are  de¬ 
graded 
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gtadthirmorc  aod  sKirc>  ai^(u£^eded  to  greater  and’gi«ater  op> 
prrfioo' and  wfuK.nt^  /  ' 

Tkie  Pofea  WtMe  Qciginalljta  free  people, 'and  retained  the  fierce 
iodep^adenceiof  .Sannadap  hordes' for  centuries.  -  The  domi. 
nD^ifig'lpintof  the  Romap  Catholic  religion^  ebneurring  widi' 
fimd^  tvraiiny, '^ve  an  cafy  vidory  to-  the  clergy -  and  nobility 
tot  the -liberties,  of  the  people.  Tneyit^re  ebccloded-  from  the' 
d(|pof  eleHtoa.  The  abridgment -of  perfonal  Idrerty  quickly 
fwotvfd  the.bfe.  of  political  confequeticc.  They  were  gradually 
delayed  ok  the  rights  of  men  as  well  as  citizens.  There  is  no 
room  for  apprehending  the  formal  reftoration  of  pradiul  ilavery; 
bqt  htoas/omel  iatev  cifcumftances,  there  -is  reafon  to>  few«  that 
tha  poof,'  *thaf  is^'.  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,.  maiy>btebaie  left 
aod;m.ot^Q^’  (d>eonceri>'tD  'the  hswsr  and  coimiljttl^  to  the 
vio^mary  charity and  consequently,  to  the  di^polal  of  rich,  and 
lQidl)i  iMividiBaJs.  - .  .'.■','.'.'1  r.-  .  i  i-  '• 

We  majDyttbe  peunitted  t0‘0bieave,  .that  on  fundry  occaiion}, 
zqicei  of  the  people,  .  however*  li^qimally  cxpre^,  has  been 
of  gntat  public  .utility. '  It  is  yet  '■  ib-'tbe  re^^ion  of  fome  men 
^tBi.iaip<MtaDt.'a  ciiifu,.ui>the;>hiftoff  of  BfitiM,; turned} 
ifi  of  Aiigiydl,  £7.14^. on.  popular  abetainationt  ' 

'.t-l  -1,.  ji  tli.!-''  P  •f  -••/*  •}'■  f"  •  <  * 

i  '  ';a‘  »'**>  /(  i  ino.  .* 
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